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DEMOCRACY AND 


Mar. Cuurcuitt’s remark about the need for maintaining national 
political unity after the war during a period of reconstruction raises 
a question of far-reaching importance. Mr. Attlee’s reference to the 
necessary return to party divisions at some undefined date was not 
a retort to Mr. Churchill. Indeed, the circumstances are unfore- 
seeable. Where we can be clear to-day is that a same peace cannot 
follow a khaki clection, nor will the influence of people of good will 
function in a chaotic Europe, if at the same time the social struggle 
in Britain is at its height. In a recent speech Mr. Attlee declared 
that a proper standard of nutrition for all, the abolition of the idle 


rich and of the idle poor, and a fairer distribution of wealth and of 


educational opportunity must all become national policy, and be 
generally accepted as the basis of our social order after the war. But, 
let us be clear, if the same elements that were in charge from 1918-19 


are also in power at the end of this war, we shall find that none of 


these fine aspirations, so easy to form as post-war ideals, is actually 
carried out, and we may again sec our own Government turning 
against these very social forces whose opposition to the Nazis has 
enabled us to win the war. It is on their growth and enthusiasm 
that the hope of a saner Europe depends. The only solution for this 
problem is to lay the foundation during the war itself of the new 
order of which Mr. Attlee speaks. Without war aims that include 
such a social programme, it is useless to talk of maintaining national 
unity. As Mr. Priestley urged in his admirable postscript last Sunday, 
it is not enough to say that we shall win the war, to praise ourselves 
as fine fellows, and to denounce Hitler and Mussolini as blackguards. 
The first of war aims is to build an England of which common people 
can feel proud. This week a vast new addition to the Army is 
announced. How is this army to be used? Is it to co-operate with 
revolutionary forces on the Continent, and, if so, are we doing our 
best to create these forces? And for what kind of England will it 
fight ? 

One of the difficulties of “ national unity ” are sharply illustrated 
by the case of the Daily Worker. Freedom can only exist where 
there is agreement about certain fundamentals. A party which not 
merely criticises and demands social change, but deliberately attempts 


bP] 


“NATIONAL UNITY” 


to undermine resistance at a time when the country is over- 
whelmingly united in its determination to resist an enemy which 
would for generations trample on its freedom, may be said to “ ask 
for” suppression. Mr. Morrison made a fair point in the House of 
Commons when he urged the hypocrisy of Communist appeals on 
the ground of freedom; they believe neither in tolerance nor in 
freedom. That, however, is no reply to other people who do believe 
in freedom and who see grave dangers in Mr. Morrison’s action. The 
Home Secretary scouted the analogy of France. True, it must 
not be pressed too far, but it is highly relevant as a warning. We 
object to the suppression of the Daily Worker under the summary 
powers of Regulation 2D, which were only granted to Sir John 
Anderson on the plea that it might be necessary in the case of an 
actual invasion; the use of such a summary method threatens all 
freedom and has the disadvantage of misleading many people, whose 
political memories are short, about the real reasons for the action 
taken. 
that the Communists, and not Mr. Churchill or the Labour Party, 


Communist agitation is now attempting to persuade people 
arc our real defenders against the Nazis. A public trial would have 
finally exposed the real line of Communist propaganda. We object to 
the summary suppression of the Daily Worker because it is the first 
step in what may easily prove a highly dangerous descent into a 
policy of repression, which enables a Minister to forget that the only 


1 


real answer to Communism is to provide for society that basis of 


social justice which is the demand of millions of people who are not 


Communists. The whole Communist case rests on the assumption 
that capitalism, however progressive, can never grant a decent life 
to the masses, and never organise society so that war is not a recurrent 
phenomenon. Ultimately, the only answer to the Communist is to 


1a aemocracy 


show that capitalism can be transformed peacefully even i1 
such as ours is to-day. 


Mr. Paterson’s Achievement 


Facts about conditions of internment in Canada, hitherto scarce 
and unreliable, are now available as a result of the return to England 
of three hundred refugees. They speak with unanimity and enthusiesm 
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about Mr. Alexander Paterson, who was sent by Mr. Herbert 
Morrison to Canada to clear up the internment muddle there. 
Mr. Paterson appears to have interviewed personally, without the 
presence or intervention of Canadian officials, every internee who 
wished to return to England, and to have treated all applications 
with imagination and common sense, besides finding time in the 
midst of this considerable task to visit Washington and Ottawa in 
an effort to clear up the confusion that has so far prevented the con- 
sideration in Canada of applications for visas for the U.S.A. The 
result of his efforts is the arrival of a first transport containing some 
100 volunteers for the Pioneer Corps, about 50 other men released 
under various categories, and about 130 others who are understood 
to be detained in Huyton for “ further examination.” Some others 
it is understood are likely to be given freedom in the U.S.A. This 
journal has strongly criticised the Home Office for its handling of 
the refugee problem; we are glad at last to be able to strike a 
different note. 


A Case for Publicity 


On October 28th, 1940, a War Office Court of Inquiry concluded 
its investigations into an alleged case of shocking brutality in a military 
camp near Liverpool where a number of conscientious objectors were 
stationed. The allegations were fully reported in this and some other 
newspapers and an inquiry was demanded in the House of Commons. 
Exactly three months later, on January 28th, 1941, the Minister for 
War stated that an officer and six N.C.O.s are to be court-martialled 
as a result of the inquiry. As a matter of discipline this is the affair 
of the War Office. But from the point of view of the public it is 
surely of importance that the report should be made public. During 
these three months the matter has been sub judice. It is so no longer. 
If the courts-martial imply that the allegations were accurate, 
then more than the misconduct of certain individuals is involved. The 
question is then how to prevent conditions in which these alleged 
Dachau methods were possible. Ifthe allegations are not true, it is only 
fair to the Unit and Commanding Officer that this should be known. 


Economic Notes (by an Industrial Correspondent) 


There has now been time for second thoughts about last week’s 
man-power debate in Parliament. But it is still not at all easy to say 
how much is likely to happen as a result of the changes in policy then 
announced by Bevin and Churchill. Some things are all to the good. 
It is, for example, an enormous gain for common sense that the rate 
at which men are henceforth to be called up for the Army will be 
definitely related to the actual progress made in the supply of 
munitions and other equipment—including, of course, imports from 
the United States as well as our own output. This is so obviously 
right that it is difficult to understand why the principle was not 
definitely adopted long ago, instead of what was actually done—the 
making of related plans for calling-up and for production, and then 
a failure to keep the two plans in step after they had beem initially 
approved, A second clear gain is that exemption from military 
service is no longer to be based on occupation alone, but on the actual 
work a man is engaged in. The Schedule of Protected Occupations 
was a good enough approximation at the beginning of the war : indeed, 
it worked quite well for a time. But now that man-power is actually 
very short it is absurd to go on exempting men who are in fact doing 
quite unimportant work, or even unemployed, while men engaged 
in much more important jobs are taken away. Of course, the new 
method involves more complications, and there must be more attention 
to individual cases. 

* * * 

I am much less satisfied with what was said in the debate about 
compulsion, I am not at all clear how it is going to be worked. Power 
is to be taken—or rather more power, for some power already exists— 
to sack inefficient managements and replace them by nominees of the 
supply departments. But this power is most unlikely to be used 
except in extreme cases ; and it does not at all meet the main point 
at which I believe compulsion is needed upon the employer. What 
is really needed is power to ignore wherever it seems desirable the 
boundaries between firms, and to group or amalgamate businesses 
into units more suitable for war purposes. There ought to be no 
obstacles in the way of moving machines from one factory to another, 


irrespective of their peace time ownership. There ought to be 
uniformity of working conditions, as well as wage-rates, over wide 
areas ; so that men could be sent from one factory to another without 
any question of changes in their conditions of employment. If all 
the contractors in a town engaged on munitions were pooled into a 
single firm for war purposes, a large part of the problem of industrial 
compulsion would disappear; for a man could be moved as easily 
from factory to factory within the area as he can now from shop to 
shop within a single establishment. The problem of moving men 
from one district to another would be simplified if there were 
uniformity of conditions as well as wage-rates in each district. 
* * * 

Inter-district movement of labour is, of course, the really difficult 
problem that now faces us. The difficulty is largely due to very bad 
planning at an earlier stage—to the siting of new and enlarged factories 
without any regard at all to the availability of labour. There will 
have to be a huge migration of workers into certain parts of the 
country during the next few months—of unskilled as well as of skilled 
workers ; and this movement will be largely into areas which are 
already full up, or more than full up, by normal standards of housing 
accommodation. Workers will, therefore, be reluctant to move ; and 
it may well be that compulsory powers will be needed even more in 
the case of unskilled and women workers than of skilled men. But 
will people put up with this sort of compulsion ? I doubt if they will, 
unless it is applied very carefully and considerately, or unless the 
workers are convinced that the employer also is being effectively 
ordered about in the national interest. 

+ * * 

Probably the best way, as things are, will be to form holding com- 
panies including all the firms in the trades which are undergoing 
contraction, to use these companies for the purpose of concentrating 
the work on a few factories and compensating the owners of the 
works which are closed down, and then either to use the closed works 
as munition factories or for training or to move any suitable machinery 
out of them to where it is wanted for war use, especially on training. 
If this were done, and if the big contractors were taken over by the 
State, lock, stock and barrel, we should be well on the way to solving 
the man-power problem, not without some compulsion, but without 
forms of compulsion which are likely to provoke serious resentment 
among large bodies of people—not only among existing factory 
workers, but even more among people not now in industry who will 
have to be brought in to supplement the present supply. 

. * * 

The problems I have been discussing in these notes matter very 
much more than the form of organisation which is used for mobilising 
the nation’s war effort in this coming phase. I think the methods of 
organisation are still bad—not much better than they were before the 
last fortnight’s changes. But the forms matter very much less than 
the substance. The things to shout at are not so much the failure to 


“recognise the need for a real Minister of Production as the mess that 


is still being made over training, billeting, and the movement of 
labour, the refusal to commandeer and take over completely the 
main contracting firms, and the continued entrenchment in the 
Ministry of Supply of “Controls” dominated and officered by 
the great capitalist combines. I wish the Labour critics of the 
Government in last week’s debate had followed up Mr. Shinwell 
and spent more effort on these aspects of the matter. I wish 
too, they would concentrate less on the dangers of applying com- 
pulsion to labour, and more on the need of applying it to employers. 
They are still being allowed to manage their own separate businesses 
without any real overriding of the separateness of each capitalist firm, 
or any recognition of the need to ignore the peacetime ownership 
of factories or machines. The whole supply of plant and equipment 
should be treated as unreservedly available for maximising the war effort. 
I also wish the representatives of the Labour Party spent less time on 
sketching rosy pictures of the future wonders to come, and insisted on 
those changes of the economic and social structure which would not 
only implement some of the long run demands of Labour (pooling 
and control of transport, coal, etc.), but which are also imperative for 
an effective war-economic organisation. It is not by resisting compul- 
sion on individuals, but by making it as unnecessary as possible that 
a progressive programme for war and post-war can be put into effect. 
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Parliamentary Notes (From a Parliamentary Correspondent) 


Bos BooTHsBy was generally liked both in the Chamber and in 
the Smoke Room. He admitted folly but denied guilt. This the 
House seemed to accept, but, as the Prime Minister said, so high a 
standard is expected from Members that the punishment of faults 
must be the more severe. Walter Elliot movingly expressed the 
feelings of the House. He hoped Boothby would realise “ the past 
is past, to-morrow is also a day.” 

In the Daily Worker debate Aneurin Bevan led the attack. Though 
opposed to the policy of the Daily Worker, he objected to its sup- 
pression on -grounds of expediency. He did not demand absolute 
liberty. Indeed, “ the minority has no right to withhold the instru- 
ments of effective action from the majority.” The minority has the 
right to carry on propaganda against the majority, but not to act 
against its will. What real influence had the Daily Worker, since it 
could not undermine morale even under intensive bombing? The 
results in America of suppression by the Government would be 
deplorable. The Americans saw in its publication and in the People’s 
Convention proof that Britain at war was a real democracy in action. 
Why deprive ourselves of this precious asset? If there were a case 
against the Daily Worker, why not openly state it? The Government 
had missed the opportunity of an effective answer to the Communist 
case, which would now be furtively put about. People would believe 
that the paper was suppressed because its point of view was unpopular 
with the Government. 

““ Where,” he asked, “does the Home Secretary propose to stop, 
now that he has started down the slippery slope of suppression ? 
The next move of the Communists will be to hold hundreds of meet- 
ings. Is he going to suppress them? If so, we will need a Gestapo 
in Britain. Why not specify the charges and take the paper to court ? 
Then there can be no come-back.” 

As a result of this action, the position of every newspaper to-day 
was precarious. Mr. Attlee had told the Daily Mirror and Sunday 
Pictorial, which both supported the war, that their political line 
was subversive without specifying the charge at a time when they 
were strongly demanding changes in the Cabinet. Now the threat 
of suppression hangs over every editorial chair in Fleet Street. 
This will prevent the free expression of views because every news- 
paper now knows that, once suppressed, it cannot state its case. 
Bevan finally charged the Government with breaking faith with the 
House. The Government had asked for Regulation 2D, when danger 
of invasion was imminent, to replace the more cumbersome procedure 
of warning first and then action in the courts. 

Lees-Smith completely disregarded the arguments already brought 
forward. Gallacher’s speech was really irrelevant, because he set out 
to prove that the aim of the Daily Worker had been to build up morale 
by airing grievances and so bringing about their redress! Shelter 
committees, the use of tubes and tunnels, all advocated by it, had 
now been adopted. Sabotage was a crime that no Communist would 
countenance. Sir Percy Harris, who seconded the official amend- 
ment, did so without surrendering his principles. It was bad for 
democracy if special powers could be used to close down the press. 
He had a prejudice for taking such action through a court of law. 
If the Government had prosecuted, the result would have been the 
same as now aitained by summary action. At one of the most critical 
moments in the country’s history, he was not prepared to vote against 
the Government, but he wished the Home Secretary to explain why, 
at this particular moment, he needed these summary powers. Pritt 
made too long a speech and was very rude to interrupters. Ninety 
per cent. of Members had never seen the Daily Worker, and didn’t 
want to. It had criticised mistakes and given voice to grievances. 

Morrison replied to the debate in swinging style that carried most of 
the House with him. Bevan wanted democracy for himself but not 
for others. Gallacher had demanded the suppression of Fascist marches 
in the East End. Pritt was the exponent of the administration of law 
by the executive. He denied that he was biased by his long opposi- 
tion to Communism in making his decision or that we were following 
in the tragic footsteps of France. We were still in danger of invasion 
and the procedure through the courts was too slow and ineffective 
under present conditions. ° These powers, he assured the House, 
would not be used to stop the press criticising the Government, but 
solely when attempts were made to sabotage the war effort. The 
press was protected, because, when exercising them, he would have 
to stand trial before the House. 

Bevan’s motion secured 8 supporters with 323 against, and some 
abstentions. During the coming months, those who genuinely believe 
in free speech will have to be ceaselessly alert. 


CENSORSHIP REGULATIONS allow only the publisher or newsagent 
with a permit to post printed matter to certain countries. Readers are free to 
post to any part of the British Empire (excepting Eire and Northern Ireland) 
and to any country of the American Continent (excepting dependencies of 
enemy-occupied countries) but are advised to consult a Post Office or a news- 
agent before attempting to post elsewhere. 


POSTAGE on this issue is: Inland, 13d. ; Foreign, 1d. ; Canada, 1d. 


THE ITALIAN COLLAPSE 


To Italians who pass through the Forum as they go about their daily 
tasks the monumental map that shows the growth of the Roman 
Empire must tell an ironical tale. It is unwise to boast in stone. 
It was only last month that General Wavell began his offensive and 
to-day that Empire is in dissolution. We have learnt enough in this 
war about fortune and destiny to write and think about any local 
campaign with reserve. The last word about the future of Africa 
will be spoken not in the Mediterranean, but in the Atlantic and the 
North Sea. Everyone understands that if Hitler could crush us in 
this island he could win back Italian Africa with a stroke of the pen, 
though it does not follow that he would restore it to Mussolini. But 
while we pay that debt to sobriety and realism, the events of the past 
fortnight make it fairly clear that the Italian armies are nowhere 
capable of any formidable resistance. They evacuated Kassala 
without an attempt to hold it, and our pursuing forces are already 
before Agordat, the railhead of the line that leads to Massowah. 
Eritrea is their oldest colony and its natives have usually fought well 
under Italian officers, yet a stout defence seems as unlikely here as 
in Libya. Italians have that type of quick intelligence which is 
unfavourable to a stubborn defensive: they know when they are 
beaten. Cut off from supplies and reinforcements by the closing of 
the Suez Canal, they had only one hope of maintaining themselves in 
Eritrea, Abyssinia and Somaliland. Their fate depended on Graziani’s 
invasion of Egypt. If he could have used his superior numbers to 
occupy Egypt and seize the Canal, these remote colonies could have 
been provisioned and held. As things stand to-day, they were doomed 
when Graziani’s Libyan army collapsed. It is easy to imagine the 
state of mind of these Italian armies which retreat with a minimum 
of resistance. It is possible that they are short of-oil and other 
imported stores: their planes are obsolete and their pilots hopelessly 
outmatched. In these conditions they are doubtless asking each 
other round every mess-table whether any useful end can be served 
by an obstinate and bloody resistance. Since their confidence in 
their leaders, in the Duce and probably in the régime itself, is shaken, 
they are likely to answer that question, as their comrades in Libya 
did, in the negative. Where they can surrender to British or South 
African troops, they are likely to seek that easy way of escape from a 
war that must seem already lost. 

The case of the Italian armies in Abyssinia is somewhat different. 
They also know, as they survey their dwindling stores, that they 
cannot be relieved or reinforced. But they face an enemy whom they 
have exasperated by every device of systematic cruelty. We have at 
last done for these revolted Abyssinian patriots and their Emperor 
what we ought to have done for them in their sore ordeal five years 
ago: we have given them some modern arms and some training ia 
their use. But these tribesmen are not a regular, disciplined army ; 
they are guerillas, who will hunt down scattered bodies of Italians and 
surprise their outposts. It will be a war of extermination and though 
it can end only in one way, it may last longer, since the Italians will 
be fighting for their lives. But if the whole country rises behind the 
Emperor, as it seems to be doing, it is possible that the Italians will 
not try to hold Addis Ababa and other strong points indefinitely : 
they may eventually withdraw to the coast, where they could surrender 
to British troops. 

These flattering anticipations assume that German help has come 
too late and that it cannot be decisive. But it would be foolish to 
under-rate it. So far as we certainly know it is confined as yet to the 
air force established in Sicily. It performed a brilliant feat when it 
attacked our-convoy and its escort in the Sicilian Channel and inflicted 
on it the loss of a cruiser, with heavy damage to the carrier J//ustrious. 
It has since visited Malta, and that much enduring island does not 
laugh at German bombers as it did at the Italians. On the other side 
of the account these daring dive-bombers have suffered heavy losses 
in their turn and their base at Catania has been crippled, though 
doubtless only for a time. How much more might this German air 
force achieve? It might attempt to capture Malta by landing air- 
borne troops. It will doubtless try to make the Sicilian Channel! so 
dangerous for our ships that it can no longer be used as our customary 
sea-road : the astonishing thing is that it has been so used. They may 
also facilitate the despatch of reinforcements and stores by sea or air 
to Marshal Graziani, or his successor, in Tripoli. At the worst this 
would not greatly impede General Wavell’s operations against 
Cyrenaica, but it might cause him to pause before he carried his 
attack much beyond its isolated plateau szainsi Tripoli and the 
western regions of Libya. But we are not inclined to rate very high 
the chance that the Germans can in this way alter the outlook in 
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Libya gravely to our disadvantage. Our command of the sea and 
the air never did suffice to isolate Tripoli. It could always be reinforced 
by means of Italian supply ships which crossed the channel at its 
narrowest by night and then crept down the coast of Tunisia within 
the three-mile limit. But what would be really serious would 
be the acquisition by the Germans and Italians of Bizerta. If they 
held this great French naval port, they could finally close the Sicilian 


Channel and compel us to rely on the roundabout Cape route. i 
Rumour has it that a demand for the use of Bizerta has been addressed : 


to Vichy. Other reports describe large German troop movements 
in Italy and Sicily, and suggest that Hitler may contemplate a coup 
in North Africa if Petain is stubborn. 

Our belief is that the other channel for German aid to Italy has 
now been closed. There will be no march through Bulgaria—probably 
because Russia has put her veto upon it. What she will not tolerate 
now she is not likely to tolerate in spring. It was not that she felt 
any sympathy for the Greeks, and still less for us. But the prospect 
of the establishment of German armies so uncomfortably near the 
Dardanelles alarmed her, and in effect she has forbidden it. Her 
method was, if we may trust American correspondents who are usually 
well-informed, to inform Berlin that the trade deal concluded by 
M. Molotov would not be ratified unless she had an assurance that 
Buigaria’s frontiers will be respected. We are not so simple-minded 
as to trust any assurance of this kind, nor do we suppose that the 
Berlin-Moscow trade deal is in itself of vital importance to the 
Germans. But they will not risk antagonising the Russians on-a 
matter which Stalin regards as a vital national interest. We do not 
suppose that he would have risked war even for the Straits, but it is 
fairly certain that he would have encouraged the Turks to resist and 
might have helped them by the full technique of “ non-intervention.” 
That is a complication which Hitler’s soldiers will be in no hurry to 
risk. Russia‘ has at her disposal many ways of making herself 
unpleasant. That she resents the scale of the German occupation 
of Rumania is clear. There is still obscurity about the civil war 
between the Iron Guard, or part of it, and General Antonescu. 
‘Fhe statement that Communists have penetrated the Iron Guard 
may be only an excuse for executing them. Stalin will obstruct, 
though he may not directly resist, a German conquest of the Balkans. 

What meanwhile is happening in Italy ? Has the military collapse 
begun to endanger the Fascist régime ? We wish we could believe 
the stories of serious rioting in Milan and Turin. They come from 
American journalists trained in an accurate school, but though we can 
believe that the régime has lost the obedience of the masses in Northern 
Italy, we cannot suppose that it has had to call in German troops to 
police Milan. That would, indeed, be the end of Mussolini. It has not 
yet come to this pass, nor is it likely that the leaders of the under- 
ground opposition would so act as to provoke German intervention 
at this stage. But it is morally impossible that the civilian population 
at home can be any keener about this war than the conscripts who 
surrender so readily in Libya. They have lost their faith that “ the 
Duce is always right,” and when the defeat of the Duce’s master is 
in sight we do not doubt that they will rise. But that happy hour is 
net yet. What is very clear, is that with American help we should 


be making our political preparations betimes for action both in Italy. 


and in the Balkaris. A little encouragement might bring both Jugoslavs 
and Bulgarians very much nearer to our camp. In America the 
democratic parties among the Italians have formed a close union for 
action. Their young men are already offering to form a legion of 
volunteers to free Italy from Fascism. If that is our purpose, we 
shall not lack allies. 


AMERICA’S INDUSTRIAL 
MOBILISATION 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


‘Tue military policy of the United States has in the past been based 
on a small regular army backed by the industrial resources and man- 
power of the country. In an emergency, however, mobilisation of 
man-power proceeded faster than the industry could produce the 
items of military equipment needed to make an efficient fighting 
force. Early in 1918, for example, the munitions programme of the 
United States was falling far behind schedule due to the unwise 
decision of the War Department to turn over the American factories 
that had been busy on British and French munition orders previously 
to American types and calibres and to introduce a third pattern of 
equipment into France. The change-over in the factories and delays 
in getting production in volume on new patterns paralysed production 
for months. Therefore, in spring, 1918, it was decided to equip the 


Thus in May, 1919, Mr. Crowell, United States 
Secretary for War and Director of Munitions, reported to 
war touched us our strategical equipment 


of note, however, that this equipment included no plan for the equally 
important and equally necessary mobilisation of industry and pro- 
duction of munitions, which proved to be the most difficult phase 


provide facilities and establish manufacture.” It took fully fourteen 
‘months to get the first division of the American soldiers into the 
fighting line in the Four Years’ War. 

America’s shortcomings at that time and the subsequent march of 
mechanisation have had a salutary effect on her military policy. 
Since 1920 the United States War Department has had two major 
planning organisations, the General or Military Staff under the Chief 
of Staff and the Industrial or Business Staff under the Assistant 
Secretary for War. The principal task of the latter is to plan the 
production of supplies and equipment needed by the American Army 
in war. The Government plants, arsenals and depots are being 
modernised and their capacity expanded. Even so, they cannot hope 
to satisfy more than 10 per cent. of the country’s defence require- 
ments, since they are basically designed for experimental rather than 
for mass production of war weapons. For the bulk of her indis- 
pensable munitions America must, therefore, have recourse to private 
industry at large. The allocation of a private plant to a Service 
Department is controlled by the Assistant Secretary for War. Once 
the requisition for allocation of a certain plant is approved, the 
District Executive Officer makes an exhaustive survey of the plant 
and secures information as to its current production, machinery and 
equipment, labour, power and fuel needs, transport facilities, and 


estimates on productive capacity for the desired item. Possible - 


bottlenecks to production, the necessary conversion or expansion of 
equipment, sources of supply of raw materials, intermediates, etc., 


_are investigated. As an uninterrupted supply is vital, reliance is not 


placed on a single source or area, allowance being made for sabotage 
or hostile air raids crippling or even eliminating a supply at a critical 
period. When a private firm cannot produce the desired item in the 
time and quantity required without preliminary expansion, the neces- 
sary new factory extension plan is prepared by the District Head- 
quarters. Contracts have been placed with all possible dispatch, and 
the wheels of thousands of America’s manufacturing plants all over 
the country are turning towards a stronger United States. 

The man in the street takes the conveyor line as symbolising mass 
production. The basic thing about quantity production is really an 
interchangeability of parts and flow of material. It doesn’t have to 
be on the conveyor at all. It is the balancing of the equipment in 
the plant and a flow of parts that are interchangeable and inspected 
and qualified, so that it can proceed with production. It is an axiom 
in engineering that the simplest way of achieving a result or of 
performing an operation is the best way. That reduction in the 
number of designs and simplification of specifications make for 
quantity production, facilitates stocking and servicing of transport 
and other items of military equipment under war conditions, is better 
understood in America than elsewhere. The matter that delays 
production once the designs are established is the assembly of machine 
tools—‘“ the mother of all production.” The bottleneck of the 1917-18 
United States arms programme was the measuring gauge. Many 
machine tools can’t be delivered over the counter on demand. To 
make a tool for boring large-calibre cannon takes a year, and a milling 
tool to work on the bases of A.-A. guns over a year. And most of 
the war weapons of to-day are intricate to a degree. The modern 
automatic rifle requires 2,345 gauges, 1,766 fixtures, 1,388 special 
tools and 79 punches and dies for its 74 special parts. 

How soon can the United States achieve quantity production of 
aircraft, tanks, shells, big guns and other munitions? The illusion 
that an adequate defence is merely a matter of a few billion dollars 
and a few months was dispelled by experienced manufacturers taking 
stock of their facilities and reporting on the time element early in 
1940. Mr. Robertson, of Westinghouse Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany, has stated that it would take four months to two years to begin 
war production in mass quantities. Manufacture of large shells in 


quantity needs six to twenty-four months, fuse-timers for shells 
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twelve to fifteen months, gun mountings and accessories four to 
twenty-four months, and sixteen-inch guns and carriages eighteen to 
twenty-four months. America has already started re-tooling her 
industries for arms production, and the outstanding fact of the 
business in the Unitéd States to-day is she is building a new industry 
—to wit, manufacture of war weapons and munitions. The entire 
range of the engineering industry and machine and precision tool 
trades is at the disposal of the American ship-builders, automobile 
and aircraft manufacturers, for building a “ two-ocean ” navy, turning 
out thousands of aeroplanes, and equipping a huge land army, which 
also calls for an industrial railway and utility hook-up. 

The American automobile industry is capable of turning out over 
five million vehicles a year, and twenty-three of her major motor car 
and truck manufacturers have set up a committee “to develop and 
make effective a plan for the production of the desired tools, jigs, 
dies and fixtures and the production of aeroplane parts.” In turn- 
ing out trucks the bottleneck is production of multiple drive units 
(four- and six-wheelers), but special axle plants now operating three 
shifts a day have surmounted this difficulty. “There is little prospect 
that tanks will roll off Detroit’s assembly lines. For military tanks 
simply are not the equivalent of tractors. The tank does not lend 
itself to the progressive assembly line except in a limited sense. It 
requires mammoth fabricating shops for its manufacture with excep- 
tionally heavy jigs and framework to hold it during construction. Its 
body (hull) is welded and riveted armour plate and is more. properly 
the product of a shipyard than an automobile plant. Also, power 
required by a tank is far outside the usual range of automotive 
practice. The employment of aero-engines in tanks is favoured 
because they are powerful, light and compact, and can be placed 
unconventionally in the tail end of the hull. Power up to 1,000 h.p. 
will be required for 80- or 100-ton tanks. Finally, they need heavy- 
duty clutches. Already two groups, one at Chrysler and the other 
at General Motors, are concentrating on the redesign of a medium- 
weight tank in the light of recent European experience. Ground 
was recently broken at Detroit for Chrysler’s new twenty-million- 
dollar tank plant, where production is expected to start within a year 
at the rate of five tanks every eight hours, with a single shift employ- 
ing 6,000 hands. Should the demand develop, it may be possible to 
produce fourteen a day on a three-shift basis. The industry is now 
turning out a hundred light tanks weighing thirteen tons each 
monthly, and three manufacturers would have heavier tanks in 
production by next May. 

Also, machine-guns, armoured motor cycles, etc., were in pre- 
production stages early in 1940. The Administration is both spending 
on its own account as well as advancing Capital to industry for 
expanding plant capacity for specialised war products. Plans are 
afoot for making a hundred million shells of all calibres next year. 
The United States War Department has awarded a contract on a cost 
plus fixed-fee basis to the Savage Arms Company for equipping a 
machine-gun plant at 117.6 millions. Tooling will be completed in 
fourteen months. With her industries mobilised, with her native 
genius for getting results and with authority going hand in hand with 
responsibility, the armament industry of the United States is forging 
ahead. But the really tough problems are going to be not what she 
is now producing but in adjusting production to those inevitable 
changes that come with war. Overnight the enemy will be develop- 
ing new weapons, and America must change her production plans 
to meet and overcome them. Here again the resilience, adaptability 
and vitality of the American industry can be counted upon to acquit 
itself creditably. Already the United States armament programme 
has lifted the volume of industrial production well above the boom 
level of 1929. The Federal Reserve Bureau’s index of production 
(1935-39 = 100) has climbed from 104 for August, 1939, to 124 last 
September, compared to 110 for 1929. President Roosevelt, re- 
elected for his” third term, declared that Great Britain and Canada 
were to receive half of all the country’s arms production now coming 
from the factories, including large bombers. 

Under the “ British Aid Bill” the President has invented an in- 
genious substitution of the gun standard for the gold standard under 
which effective material assistance would be forthcoming without any 
regrettable financial aftermath. Also, the Administration is ordering 
for foreign Governments “ only those materials which the U.S. Army 
and Navy could use.” ‘This measure, by eliminating double assembly 
lines in factories and standardising equipment, should expedite pro- 
duction. Finally, the first-hand knowledge of Britain’s war production 
under Blitz conditions seen by two very distinguished American 
visitors should go a long way in co-ordinating output of war weapons 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 


A LONDON DIARY 


Tue Boothby affair ended as it had to. The report was conclusive 
and Mr. Boothby had the sense not to challenge it in the House. 
The moral to my mind is that gambling in the City and straight- 
forward politics cannot go together. Ifa man has a huge load of debt 
round his neck his judgment cannot be unclouded nor his actions 
disinterested, even in matters about which his political convictions 
are deep and sincere. He was right in saying that if he had let Lord 
Simon know that though he had no contractural interest, he had, in 
fact, a very large actual interest in the settlement of the Weininger 
claim, this unhappy incident would never have occurred. He also 
could fairly claim as proof of a good conscience that when his friend 
Weininger was arrested in his rooms, he rushed off to the Prime 
Minister. But the details are now unimportant. It is of the utmost 
importance that our democracy should not suffer from the corrupt 
smell that has ruined some other democracies. I wish I could be 
sure that there were no other members of the House of Commons 
whose affairs would not show a similar or worse record than 
Mr. Boothby’s if they were subjected to a similar examination. 
* *x * 

What a fellow the Prime Minister is! Few people in history have 
ever had more on their minds than he has to-day ; few people have 
been more beset with awesome problems. Yet he can come to a 
Parliamentary debate in which the Government has not made tc. 
good a showing and wind it up (without having heard a great deal 
of it) in a most vigorous and persuasive speech, artfully pulling the 
legs of the Government’s most effective critics, getting everyone—or 
nearly everyone—into a good humour and by way of substance deliver- 
ing an admirably reasoned argument on a point of political theory of 
the first importance. As a joke I liked the little aside in which he 
(an Harrovian) offered to translate primus inter pares for the benefit 
of any old Etonian present. The question ef substance—and Uni- 
versity students of political theory will have to read this speech—was 
this. Usually a Cabinet contains the most important secretaries of 
State and heads of departments. In war a smaller Cabinet is essential. 
(Many people think it desirable in peace, too—see Lord Haldane’s 
Machinery of Government report, arising out of the Ministry of 
Reconstruction after the last war.) The Lloyd George Cabinet in 
office during the final period of the last war consisted of a few experi- 
enced and able men without portfolio. Mr. Clement Davies argued 
in the House that the present Cabinet should be on this model and 
suggested, as many others have done, that just as Mr. Churchill is head 
of the Service Departments, so another Minister ought to be in charge of 
the Home Front. Mr. Churchill replied that the Lloyd George Cabinet 
only worked because it was a way of giving full scope to one man of 
genius over the whole war effort; that, in fact, many people beside 
the five members of the War Cabinet always had to attend Cabinet 
meetings ; that it worked best, in his view, to have the heads of the most 
important departments in the Cabinet; that the analogy of himself 
as head of the Service Departments did not work because as Prime 
Minister he had special authority, while a co-ordinating Minister on 
the Home Front could only “ co-ordinate ” and would lack authority 
over his colleagues. He thought the most businesslike way was to 
have men who could work together and were accustomed to do so, 
organised in Executives without a “ co-ordinator”: On which the 


proof of the Cabinet pudding will be in the eating. 
*x * * 


‘ 


Speaking to the Labour Club at Cambridge last week, I found that 
Socialist undergraduates are sharply divided into those who take the 
Communist line and those who support the war, but that there is 
agreement in deploring the suppression of the Daily Worker and 
the Week. Undergraduates realise that there is a general issue of 
liberty at stake. The proctors have taken steps to prevent a meeting 
which was to be addressed by Mr. Pritt, and those who most dis- 
approve of Mr. Pritt are among the keenest in regarding this as a 
threat to undergraduate liberty. There have also been cases, which, 
of course, strengthen the hands of the proctors, of “trouble” at 
Communist meetings, which have been rudely interrupted by groups 
of young athletes with more energy than understanding. 

* *x x 

One question inevitably asked was whether the suppression of 
Communist papers meant that we were slipping down the same drain 
as the French. People who ask this question should read Farewell, 
France! by Oscar Paul (Gollancz, 6s.), which is the best thing 
published on the subject since the little pamphlet, Why France Fell, 
published by the U.D.C. Farewell, France! is, of course, a much 
fuller account, which does a good deal, as Mr. Brailsford suggests 
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in his introduction, to fill up those gaps in public knowledge, due 
partly to the inevitable preoccupation under the invasion threat last 
summer. It is a valuable and illuminating exercise to examine 
point by point the resemblances and differences between the internal 
positions of France before the Blitz in 1940, and England on the eve 
of the Blitz in 1941. 

* * * , 

In the Government’s pictorial advertisement the good patriotic 
wife persuades husband Jim that this is not the time to get a new 
winter rig-out or to buy anything for the home. The only way to 
win the war is by lending every penny we can to the Country. “ You’ve 
won,” says hubby, “from now on all our extra money goes into War 
Savings.” But how does all this square with the scores of real estate 
advertisements which daily appear in the journals. “ Mrs: M. wishes 
to purchase for own private occupation a House of Character in 
Radnor, Montgomery or Pembroke; 16-22 bedrooms ; park, lake 
or stream.” “ W—— and Co. are retained by a client anxious to 
purchase Good Type of House really well-appointed and up-to-date ; 
12-15 bedrooms; 5-6 baths; up to £20,000 for the right place.” 
The Times was indiscreet enough to publish an estate-market report 
which in a reference to the Battle of London pointed out the oppor- 
tunities of picking up profitable bargains in sites, houses, and com- 
mercial premises. Why should Mr. and Mrs. Jim put their savings 
into paper securities while their beiters are acquiring real estate. I 
know the argument that such capital transactions do not involve the 
use of current resources of labour and material. I know the argument 
that the money may eventually find its way into the Government’s 
pocket. But Mr. and Mrs. Jim could equally argue that they might 
as well buy diamonds or old furniture and trust that the money will 
eventually get to the Government. A representative of Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley, the estate agents, told the Sunday Express : 
“‘ Insurance companies, trusts, colleges and other investors are all 
putting into land money which ordinarily would go into gilt-edged and 
trust securities. Their aim is not so much to make a big income out 
of it, but to maintain its capital value. Gilt-edged may break but 
land will always hold its value in the long run.” Is this the secret ? 
Is it the considered opinion of experts that there is a risk attached to 
Government bonds which informed people can evade by going into 
real estate? Does Sir Robert Kindersley subscribe to this view ? 
He is advising Mr. and Mrs. Jim. I hope in any case that there will 
be no “ bargains” in bombed sites. I hope the Government will 
make it clear now that when it comes to reconstruction it will take 
over required sites at the Jowest price at which they were acquired 
during the war. 

a * * 

The price of liberty is not only eternal vigilance (or rather, as some 
one said, eternal Committees), but something like eternal nagging. 
So insidious is the corruption of power that someone must be ready 
to suspect every exercise of it and to pounce on the slightest manifesta- 
tion of its abuse. He will be regarded and denounced as a crank, a 
nuisance and a pest and on occasions he will be some or all of these 
things. But he will be performing an essential function for society, and 
freedom has only perished where such people have been forcibly 
silenced. Josiah Wedgwood has been a life-long vocal champion of 
liberty. He has always come out into the open for his causes and 
he has every qualification for judging other people’s championings 
of freedom. In collaboration with Allan Nevins he has compiled 
Forever Freedom, an anthology in prose and verse from England and 
America. This has been published in the Pelican series and is worth 
the expenditure of two sixpences, one for a copy to carry into battle 
and one for a copy to send to the nearest Minister or to some 
acquaintance dressed in a little brief authority. If he has an argument 
with you about the meaning of liberty, well there’s no harm done. 
It covers many things in the course of a space stretching from the 
Old Testament to a splendid passage from Mr. Churchill in 1940. 
But in spite of the crimes perpetrated in its name and the variety of 
meanings attached to it in different periods, there is an essential idea 
of liberty—that the individual’s happiness and development are the 
only justification for the use of authority—a thing everyone remembers 
until they are in authority. 

* * * 

The story runs—I say no more than that—that a Home Guard 
sentry at the door of the Ministry of Information stopped Mr. Duff 
Cooper and demanded his pass. The Minister explained that he was 
Mr. Duff Cooper and did not need a pass. The sentry: “ Can’t 
help who you are. You have to show a pass here. I wouldn’t let 
you in without a pass if you were Sir Walter Monckton himself! ” 
CRITIC 





THIS ENGLAND 


Our prize of §/- for the contribution at the head of this column goes 
this week to W. S. Morris. 
All cuttings should be addressed to “This England,” 10 Great 


the items given was arranged by that well- 
Roberton. I promptly shut off this offending item, 
Sodan Welty cchty comealbeh oad Gad“ 


The German emerges from this book a creature of evil. So evil that one 
despairs, so evil that the oft-repeated claim “ that the only good German is 
a dead German,” does not seem un-Christian.— Manchester Evening Chronicle. 


Although the frequent comparisons of Hitler and Napoleon which appear 
have stimulated a good deal of argument, I have been driven to the conclusion 
that the comparison and analogy between the two men will not hold. 

Without indulging in the easy task of denouncing the man whom the 
Germans have taken as their leader, it might be pointed out that Napoleon 
was of sound landed stock and received the training of a gentleman in the 
English sense.—Letter in Daily Telegraph. 


I believe I am correct in saying that, with the exception of Lord IIchester, 
not one member of the Jockey Club, nor one leading owner has come into 
the open and stated boldly that the continuance of racing is a matter of 
national importance, and to give up racing would be a national disaster. Lord 
Harewood, I know, has done valuable work and has not spared himself, and 
I believe that but for him and Mr. Ernest Bevin, the Minister of Labour, 
there would have been no racing at all after the Spring of last year.—Hon. 
George Lambton in Country Life. 


THE FUTURE OF THE LABOUR PARTY 


[The writer of the following article is a Labour Party candidate of 
experience. His opinions are his own: they raise important and contro- 
versial issues.—Ep., N.S.&N.] 


Puysicaty, the Labour Party is dying. All over the country its” 


death-throes are apparent. Hundreds of local parties “‘ have a name 
to live but are dead.” Active membership has slumped enormously 
(apart from and in addition to members who have left for the Forces). 
In scores of constituencies the Labour Party—as a living, breathing, 
functioning organism—is wrapped in the graveclothes of the 
mausoleum. 

There are three chief reasons for this cessation of life: first, is 
the fact that most of the members, especially the most actively-inclined 
ones, are engaged in one form or another of national service—and that, 
I can quite anticipate, will be described by some as good Labour 
Party activity. Second, is the fact that black-out everywhere and 
raid-threats in certain areas have extinguished Party life as expressed 
in meetings and other such activities. Third, is the “ political truce.” 

I fully appreciate the argument that, in practice, a “ political 
truce” is inevitable and unavoidable in the present circumstances. 
It is not necessary here to, attempt either to justify it or condemn it. 
It is appropriate, because germane, to point out that a “ political 
truce ” must, of necessity, have a far more fatally strangulatory effect 
on the Labour Party than on either of the other two political organisa- 
tions. (Recognising that it contains the germ of mortality, the 
Communist Party have tried to evade it.) 

Political activity is the breath of life to the Labour Party and its 
membership. That is both traditional and fundamental. We have 
been educated in it and have educated our comrades to it: constant, 
on-the-toes political action. It has been axiomatic with us that our 
swords are best sharpened on the whetstone of political warfare : 
they rust in inactivity. We have welcomed any kind of election for 
that reason and have frequently thrown ourselves into a “ forlorn 
hope” election, not with any prospect of triumph but with the 
knowledge that the fight kept us a-sparkle with the vitality of life. 

Political activity has been the king-pin that kept the Party wheels 
securely attached to the war-chariot. When we renounced it for a 
“* political truce” the pin came out and, in hundreds of localities 
the wheels came off. To deny that self-evident fact is to act the fool 
by trying to swear that the haystack at which we are looking is not 
there. The inescapable truth is that the “ political truce” has 
knocked the breath of life out of the Labour Party in many places. 
To assert that it is more important to win the war than to wage 
political warfare—and I am not here denying that—cannot alter the 
fact that in trying to win the war we have been forced to allow 
political warfare, the spark of Labour Party life, to die out. 
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Transport House knows this and is most anxiously surveying the 
situation thus created. Reduced to its lowest component element, 
the situation is one of financial embarrassment. Headquarters 
revenue is down alarmingly. Thousands of comrades who used to 
act as collectors for local Party dues have not collected a penny for 
months. More thousands have not paid a penny. 

Only by including the first three months of 1940 in the 1939 
receipts—a shrewd device—was it possible for the 1939 Balance Sheet 
submitted to the Bournemouth Conference to show £7,553 revenue 
from local Parties as against £8,383 for the preceding twelve—not 
fifteen—months. Significant as that was, the story for the year just 
ending is much more serious.. Revenue from local Parties will not 
total £5,000. 

Income from literature sales will show a landslide. Last year they 
revealed a loss of £1,210, even when more literature was sold 
because of the vital issues publicised during that pre-war year—than 
in 1938. This year literature-selling has been almost abandoned, and 
a huge quantity of unsold material is left on hand. 

This financial situation is significant because it may contain a 
pointer to the future. The political side of the Movement is in 
decline: local Parties are moribund, the entire National Organisers’ 
department and staff are evacuated to Nuneaton and considerably 
immobilised. While that is so, the industrial end of the Movement 
is increasing numerically, financially, in influence and in consciousness 
of its own power. 

If the Labour Party is to be saved financially it will be saved by 
the Trade Unions. Last year they increased their contribution to 
the Labour Party by nearly £4,600, revenue from the Trade Unions 
being six times more than revenue from the local Labour Parties. 
That position is going to develop this year. I estimate that the Labour 
Party will derive its contribution revenue in the following propor- 
tions: one-tenth from local Parties, nine-tenths from the Trade 
Unions. 

Even last year, one Trade Union contributed to the total Labour 
Party revenue more than all the local Labour Parties put together. 
In that connection it should be noted as not minus significance that 
the last T.U.C. Conference changed a more comprehensive resolution 
into the sole demand for restoration of the trade unionists’ political 
rights to what they were prior to the 1927 Trades Disputes Act—in 
other words, making it easier to contribute to the Labour Party funds. 

I have suggested that this situation might contain a pointer to the 
future. I believe that the Trade Unions are going to direct Labour 
Party policy more than ever: the Labour Party will return to its 
original function of Parliamentary Representation Committee of the 
industrial organisations. 

Current events conspire to that end. The fact should not be 
overlooked that the most dominating, and from a workers’ point of 
view the most effective, member of the Labour group in the Cabinet is 
Ernest Bevin. That is good: in that group he, more than any other, 
has spoken with the clearest working-class accents. 

It looks as if the direction of Labour Party policy is to pass into 
the hands of the Trade Unions, a fate which I welcome, holding the 
view that the salvation of the working class must derive from the 
working class and that the most vital centres of working-class activity 
must be the workshops. In that case, the place of the practical 
Socialist (as distinct from the pure Socialist doctrinaire who has 
another valuable function to perform) is in the Trade Unions helping 
them to adhere to the Bevin ideal of workers’ control of industry» 

Which leads me, a parliamentary candidate, to think that our 
future ground for political activity may be among the workers in the 
workshops and Unions instead of on the platform. I cannot sce 
much of an immediate future for the platform; perhaps the New 
Britain will have no place for it, as being undemocratic because 
demagogic. That may be good. The platform has kept many of us 
anchored in the safe harbourage of the meeting-hall while the people 
we should be helping were in the storms outside the hall. It will 
do us good to discard the platform—and the platform manner as well 
as the platform mind—and rub practical political shoulders with our 
comrades in the workshops and offices wherein we work. 

Candidates will be the Forgotten Men of politics. Leaders of the 
Party have declared that they will oppose any “snap” election 
immediately after this war, like the Khaki Election after the last. 
Mr. Churchill has not hesitated to suggest 1944 as the war-end date. 
Assuming that he is right and the Labour leaders oppose an immediate 
General Election, we have five years at least to wait. 

It will then be difficult, almost to the point of impossibility, for 
our men to walk out of the Government and declare electoral war 
on the others in the Government with whom they have been, up to 


that moment, brothers and colleagues. On what could they stage a 
fight that did not seem to the electors unreal? It is reasonable to 
assume that the first post-war General Election will conform to the 
present wartime by-elections. There will be a Government candidate, 
of the same political colour as the sitting Member, in each con- 
stituency. And where will we candidates be then ? 

We cannot possibly get the “ coupon” because we are candidates 
for seats already occupied by our opponents. That is another reason 
why I visualise a future for the Labour Party wherein its control will 
rest in the hands of the Trade Unions—and why practical Socialists 
should be active Trade Unionists. Garry ALLIGHAN 


GOLOSHES (OR GALOSHES) 


“ Do you ever wear goloshes ?”” The question was put to me recently 
during a period of snow and slush, and awakened memories of one 
of the many antipathies of my early life. I cannot remember a time 
when I did not dislike goloshes (the singular of which I thought was 
** golosha,” just as I thought the singular of lozenges was “ lossenger ”’). 
I disliked them, I think, because I despised them. To wear them 
seemed to me to be an offence against the spirit of manliness, and, not 
being noted for manliness myself, I liked all the more a show of it in 
little things. All that molly-coddle business of wearing mufflers, 
gloves and goloshes I looked on as unworthy of a male child. To 
walk soft-padded through the deep January snow and then, on entering 
a house, to make a cureful removal of those rubber casings from one’s 
far too clean boots was, to my mind, to live like an old invalid before 
one’s time. It was ali right for women and girls, who were more 
delicately framed and who were so much more interested in their 
hands and feet, to wear such things; but for myself I preferred to 
brave the elements in a pair of boots such as Nature seemed to have 
designed as the proper wear of man in all weathers. It was only with 
reluctance, indeed, that I ever made the concession of removing my 
boots—we did not wear shoes out-of-doors in those days—on arriving 
home—wet through. “‘ You'll catch your death of cold,” I was told. 
I thought it was one of the prerogatives of a male child to be allowed 
to risk catching his death of cold. 

It may seem odd that Spartanism so uncompromising should have 
existed in a child otherwise asking only for a life of self-indulgence. 
I cannot help wondering, indeed, whether my antipathy to goloshes 
may have been the result, not of a vein of Spartanism in my character 
but to mere cowardly prejudice. After ail, there was something 
ridiculous about goloshes in those days. In The Private Secretary, 
the curate seemed a doubly comic figure when he began to be con- 
cerned not only about his orange but about his goloshes. Anglican 
England, for some reason that had little to do with the facts of life, 
liked to make fun of curates, and the funniest of all curates was a 
curate who wore goloshes. He was like a maiden aunt—maiden aunts, 
those angels from Heaven, were also funny in Victorian eyes—who 
wore elastic-sided boots. I, too, I confess with shame, had the con- 
temporary prejudice against elastic-sided boots. Probably, they were 
very comfortable boots, and in themselves they were no more absurd 
than laced boots or buttoned boots. They were a labour-saving 
device, and as little a proper theme for laughter as a safety razor. 
Yet in my infantile folly I looked on a woman who wore elastic-sided 
boots as a person dangerously akin to a female clown. The Victorian 
sense of humour named them “ Jemimas.” How perverted their 
sense of humour was is shown by the fact that they regarded one of 
the excellent daughters of Job as a comic character. There is no 
warrant for this in Holy Scripture. All we know of the three daughters 
of Job is contained in the sentences : “‘ And he called the name of the 
first, Jemimah ; and the name of the second, Keziah ; and the name 
of the fourth, Keren-Heppuch. And in all the land were no women 
found so fair as the daughters of Job, and their father gave them 
inheritance among their brethren.” These, then, are the noble names 
of beautiful creatures, none found so fair. I once knew a Scotch- 
woman who had been christened “ Keren-Heppuch,” and it seemed 
to me a delinquency on her part to be ashamed of her name and always 
to sign herself furtively with the initial “KK.” The Victorians, 
however, had half-lost the great Puritan tradition which honoured 
such names as Keren-Heppuch, Obadiah, and Ebenezer. That is 
how it came about that in derision they gave elastic-sided boots the 
lovely name of “ Jemimas.” 

Almost as strong as my unreasonable prejudice against elastic-sided 
boots was my prejudice against buttoned boots worn by men. I 
knew one or two men who wore buttoned boots, and liked them ; 
but I looked on them as eccentrics comparable to men who did not 
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smoke and wore flowers in their button holes or monocles under one 
of their eyebrows. ing the matter from a rational point of 
view, I cannot see why, if buttons did not degrade the feet of a woman, 
they shou!’ have been regarded as a betrayal of virility on the feet 
ofa man. Yet I know that, if I had been sent out in a pair of buttoned 
boots, I should have walked through the streets in shame. I should 
not have dared to turn up at school so shod. I should have felt even 
more of a fool than if I had arrived in goloshes. 

This was not entirely due to slavery to convention. Some of the 
conventional articles of dress I abhorred with a bitter hatred, My 
first Sunday bowler hat I would gladly have treated as a football. 
I hated bowler hats instinctively from the first sight of them, and have 
never possessed one since I was a schoolboy. I liked the freedom of 
a cap, and saw no reason why I should wear an upturned black pot 
on my head—a martyr’s crown—on Sunday. Gloves, too, I loathed 
and, on most days of the year, I loathe them still. I enjoyed going 
to church—at least I usually enjoyed being in church while I was 
there—but I detested the unnatural panoply of piety in which I was 
expected to set out for church. 

The truth is, I must always have been rather cantankerous about 
clothes. I used to bless myself that at least I was not forced to dress 
like some of the little boys in Eton suits whom I saw making for 
church on*Sunday. Later came the Little Lord Fauntleroy fashion 
of long curls and velveteen clothes. I myself was born just 
soon enough to escape this humiliation. A sailor suit was the only 
severe ordeal to which I was ever exposed, and there were compensa- 
tions from this in being able to wear a sailor’s cap with “ H.M.S. 
Bellerophon ” on the ribbon, and in having a braid round one’s neck 
attached to a whistle in the breast-pocket over one’s heart. Do not 
underestimate the importance of a whistle. Without it one feels that 
one is wearing a sailor-suit on false pretences. 

As for other prejudices about dress, I had since my early teens a 
passion for linen. In those days we schoolboys wore starched shirts 
almost as expansive as though we had been in evening dress. Waist- 
coats were sometimes cut so as. to show only a little of the white 
splendour beneath—sometimes to expose the whole glory of our 
provincial whiteness down below Adam’s last rib. Our stiff cuffs 
linked with gold (or a substitute) protruded beyond the ends of our 
sleeves. Our collars—they were called “ masher collars ” stuck into 
our chins and almost cut into our ears as we walked. 

Yet how happy we were in our attempted dandyism! How 
inferior we felt if, in» the absence of an all-linen shirt, we had 
to play the hypocrite and wear a “dicky.” I knew a boy 
who jumped into the sea after two drowning -women and all 
he could think of when he got back to land and was being 
brought back to life was expressed in the agonised whisper : 
“You didn’t let them see my dicky?” Philosophers may argue as 
they like about values, but in the ordinary affairs of man such things 
count. 

Even in bed I loved linen in those days. I abominated a flannel 
nightshirt, regarding it as no less a mockery of manhood than the 
nightcaps that a few old men still wore. And, believe me, to go to 
bed in a linen nightshirt on a cold night and meet the first impact 
of cold linen sheets was like plunging into icy waters. Then came the 
introduction of pyjamas—another article of clothing that I first looked 
at askance as one more betrayal of human dignity. Perhaps, it was 
because of the name. “ Pyjamas ” is certainly a word with no flavour 
of poetry to commend it. There are still men, I believe, who, even 
while wearing pyjamas, hate them for this reason. A friend of mine 
said to me only a year or two ago, in thé course of a philosophic dis- 
cussion: “ Don’t mention the old-fashioned nightshirt, Y. I’m a 
fanatic on that subject.” “ Why?” I asked him. “ You don’t mean 
to say that you wear one?” “No,” he replied, “I haven’t the 
courage. The only man I know who has the courage to go on wearing 
a nightshirt in these days is a chap who was at Cambridge with me 
and is now a clergyman in the country.” Thus are most of us, brave 
and cowardly alike, intimidated into wearing things we loathe. 

I myself am one of the cowards, holding out only against mufflers 
and spats and a few other things. “ Spats ” is a word even less poetic 
than “ pyjamas,” and, whether when they were in or out of fashion, 
I have always looked on them as effeminate pamperers of the feet. 
I bought a pair once, but that was because I had to appear at a function 
in a top-hat and did not wish to discredit my host. Where they are 
now I do not know—those spats of yesteryear. Where even the top 
hat is—and I like top-hats, they are so comfortable—I do not know. 
The great thing about many articles of clothing is that they are so 
easy to lose. That is how I get rid of gloves and mufflers. It is how 
I should get rid of goloshes if I possessed a pair. ¥. ¥. 
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THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 


Tue winter exhibition at the Leicester Galleries is just what is wanted 
at the moment ; and if those courageous dealers who still keep their 
doors open could arrange between them to hold half a dozen such 
in the course of the year British painting would be beholden to them. 
Valuable in itself, a show of this sort is even more precious as a means : 
it heartens the painters and reminds the public that art is still alive 
and that art matters. Here are many of the aces of our contemporary 
movement—Sickert, John, Duncan Grant, Henry Moore, Vanessa 
Bell, Frances Hodgkins ; and here we can see work by some of those 
younger artists—in some cases perhaps the epithet should be liberally 

ho sooner or later may be expected to join or succeed 
them. It is to the work of these that a critic should, it seems to me, 
at the moment devote his attention. 

It would be possible, and perhaps profitable, to classify otherwise 
the artists here exhibiting—it would be possible, that is, if ail their 
works were dated. One might distinguish those who, in the ardours 
of creation, seem capable of forgetting circumstance from those whom 
the torments of the time afflict so insistently that they are unable to 
forget, and who, therefore, are unable to collect and concentrate their 
powers. To draw attention to such differences would be the business 
of critics ; to draw correct inferences would be possible only to 
psychologists, to whom I make a present of this field of research. 

The new names in this exhibition are Robert Buhler and Robin 
Pearce. The former sends two small, well painted and honest 
landscapes which make one suspect that he admires Pissarro—there 
could be no better object for a young landscape-painter’s admiration ; 
the latter a large and highly ambitious snow-piece. That the attempt 
to deal with so vast and complex a subject should not be wholly 
successful is hardly surprising: the young artist has set himself 
much the same problem as Rubens set himself when he sat down to 
paint the park and chateau of Steen. That he should have attempted 
it is well; that he should have made something presentable of it, 
something unmistakably a picture, is noteworthy. It may be he is one 
of those who are inspired by formidable tasks ; at any rate, his other 
picture, in which he leans rather heavily on Bonnard, though pleasant 
and painterlike, is less impressive. That Kenneth Martin, who is 
represented by four or five works, is one of our most promising 
painters I have already noted ; and; should the war ever come to an 
end, the first and pleasant duty of some enterprising dealer will be 
to give him a one-man show. The small but agreeable talent of 
Anthony Grass is here, as in the National Gallery, seen to advantage ; 
but I am not quite sure that John Piper—a charming artist if ever 
there was one—has successfully solved the problem he sets himself 
in Byland Abbey. It may be that in this combination of queer, 
detached forms and shrill colours he has arrived at paaaeny: If so, 
my ear is at fault. 

Alert amateurs will by this time have learnt to look out for pictures 
by Michael Salaman. Some time ago I hazarded the opinion that he 
was a painter and a dramatist, and that, so far at all events, he had 
not found a way of unifying the two sides of his temperament, that 
when the author came into the studio the painter showed some inclina- 
tion to jump out of the window. As yet I see no reason to modifv 
this judgment; but The Yellow Hat, a scrap of pure painting, is 
admirable. It is as clear a case as one could wish-to see of natural 
gifts improved by education. Salaman, I am told, has been slightly 
injured on active civil service. Speaking as a critic—not as a human 
being, since critics are notoriously inhuman—lI hope the injury is 
very slight indeed. A civilised Government, of course, would see to 
it that talent such as this was, so far as possible, kept out of harm’s way. 

Between those whom I have called “aces” and those whom I 
should like to call “ probationers ” are a number of artists who have 
proved their worth but are still manifestly in a state of transition. 
Of these several are represented. In his flimsy, elegant Fug of Flowers, 
Pasmore is nowhere near his best ; but Ivon Hitchens’ big canvas is 
as good as anything he has done and is, therefore, a fine picture. If 
it be true that Henry Moore, an ace amongst sculptors but amongst 
painters a newcomer, intends for a while to devote himself to oils, we— 
I mean we who have always admired his drawings—shall expect 
something <emarkable. And, indeed, Two Figures in a Shelter, a 
gouache heightened with chalk and ink, is remarkable. And so, in 
its way, in its mature delicacy, is Sir William Nicholson’s Mushrooms. 
How a man, possessing such taste and such a pretty sense of paint, 
can be the author of the study for a conversation piece, hanging hard 
by, is one of those things which only those familiar with the seamy 
side of the business can understand. Ciivz BELL 
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SPRING 


Bronzer than leaf-green, yet, the abrupt plover 
Expands to a black bright, white flapping flower. 
Tumultuous, dice-board bird, tumbling, mad in Spring, 
Bounced up from earth, down from clouds, to all winds crier, 
Furl yourself, flower, become bronze, stealthy, crested, 
Watching from pastures. Oh waitch a little, plover, 
Nor be too glad this Spring. 

NAOMI MITCHISON 


IN TIME AND OUT OF IT 


Dear Brutus, now running at the Globe Theatre, was first performed 
towards the end of October, 1917. I made it then an occasion for 
attempting a description and analysis of Barrie’s attitude towards 
men and women as a dramatist, and in particular of what I found 
wanting in his interpretation of youth, for he was pre-eminently a 
dramatist who dealt with youth and its charm. Dear Brutus was not 
the happiest occasion for such commentary, because with the exception 
of the scene between the artist and his might-have-been daughter the 
theme of youth did not enter into the play; but I had such an ac- 
cumulation of impressions left by his other plays that I could not resist 
arranging them to lead up to an estimate of his outlook on life. If 
anyone has any curiosity about what that came to, he, or she, will find 
that article among those reprinted by Messrs. Putnam under the title 
Drama. I have little to add to that estimate except in regard to one 
curious gift which he possessed and contributed to his immense 
popularity. This gift was still more obvious in Mary Rose : his odd 
way of making unwelcome facts palatable. He had an extraordinary 
knack, not of inserting powder in jam—that is common enough— 
but of making the powder itself actually taste sweet, so that those 
(they were not very many) who actually examined the stuff out of 
which his stage-stories were really made were often in doubt if 
he were not almost as cynical as he was sentimental. Thanks to a 
peculiarly tender touch he could portray events and facts which would 
have made his admiring audiences uncomfortable if presented by any 
other playwright. They would take from him what they would not 
take without wincing from another. Elderly playgoers will recall how 
often he made incipient dotage seem on the stage an enviable condition 
without suppressing its symptoms, or present what was really an 
appalling ignorance in the young of the nature of life as a state of 
healthy preparation for it. The dominant emotional note struck in 
Mary Rose was a recognition of the awful fact, that in time we forget 
those we are most fond of and want them no more; “ there is no 
name, with whatever emphasis of passionate love repeated, of which 
the echo is not faint at last.” And then we grow old: the heart 
becomes like an old bird’s-nest filled with snow, the mind more 
occupied with little things, little points. How chilly was the world 
to which the long lost Mary Rose returned at last! But that note of 
tragedy was drowned for our ears by the tinkling harps of fairy-land, 
which also robbed us of the true consoling poetry which the play 
contained—that the dead who die young at least do not grow old, 
but for us remain, like Barrie’s heroine, ever radiantly young. 

The theme of Dear Brutus, too, is one unpleasant to sentimentalists ; 
that we are what we are, and that had we another chance we would not 
make a better thing of our lives: “ the fault, dear Brutus, lies not in 
our stars, but in ourselves.” But here again a rather harsh theme is 
handled so that it cannot wound the tender-minded. The only dig 
at human nature in the play that might hurt, and even that is dealt 
tenderly, is that the idle innocent elderly hopeful man who is so devoted 
and happy in his marriage, is just as happy and innocent as a bachelor. 
He is the only character who has been “ true” while in the magic- 
midsummer wood ; “ not such a compliment as I thought,” his dear 
old wife says rather sadly. And Lob himself, the ageless old Puck, 
the host of these people whom he has invited because they a// believe 
they would have been better had they not each taken once a wrong 
turning, he, though betraying occasionally a gleam of malice, is made 
to talk very tenderly to flowers. 

The cast at the Globe is a distinguished one, but the ensemble is 
not satisfactory. Barrie himself had a genius for producing his own 
plays. He was able, by modulating the text, tuning the speech of his 
actors, timing their movements and supplying little pieces of business 
for them, to make a scene take corners round which, with another 
driver, it might have come to grief. Another of his gifts was an 
invention prompt as an improvisatore’s, and he would supply a new 
transition for an interpreter in difficulties. His flexible direction is 


badly missed at the Globe, and what is astonishing, since nearly all 
the actors ate experienced, there are several moments when non- 
speakers cease to act. Mr. Gielgud takes the part of the run-to-seed 
painter. In the first. act he appears far too well-pulled-together, too 
smart and attractive. In the scene in the wood between the painter 
and his dream-daughter his charm lacks the crispness of Gerald 
du Maurier’s personality and acting, so necessary in counteracting the 
sentimentality. The fault of that scene is that the daughter-father 
relation tips over into that of flirtation, thus spoiling two different 
good things. Miss Margaret Rawlings was admirable as the artist’s 
wife in the first act, but with her part in the second—I had forgotten 
how insipidly melodramatic it is—she could do nothing. 

It will be hard for those who go to Dear Brutus for the first time 
to grasp Barrie’s originality. For years the fastidious had been calling 
out for some years that we must get the Drama out of the clutches of 
realism, that close adherence to the facts of life was becoming boring 
on the stage. And lo! it was the popular, sentimental Barrie who 
took the first bold successful steps away from realism. He simply 
asked us “ to pretend ” with him, making it ingeniously easy to do so, 
and left us free to enjoy the novel emotiogal situations which naturally 
followed from the initial pretence. Dear Brutus and Mary Rose are 
forerunners, too, of those plays which juggle with the reality of time 
and get dramatic contrasts out of the -idea of alternative destinies— 
those plays, from Lord Dunsany’s amusing comedy Jf which enter- 
tained us with the adventures that would have befallen a little city 
clerk had he not missed by a second his morning train, to Mr. Priestley’s 
Dangerous Corner which showed the consequences of someone not 
instantly retrieving somebody else’s imprudent revelation. But 
Barrie did not take his magic with metaphysical seriousness nor ask us 
to do so; nor did Henry James in The Sense of the Past, the unfinished 
story from which Berkeley Square was taken. 

This play is to be seen each afternoon at the Vaudeville, 
and in it Miss Jean Forbes-Robertson acts with a concentration 
beautiful to watch. It sounds an odd thing to say, but she acts 
entirely with her eyes and very quietly until in Act III she tumbles 
softly in a faint; and there is a congruity in this with that part 
which the subtle novelist would have appreciated. I have re-read 
his story of an adventure in time since seeing the play, and I can 
picture James’ gestures of dismay at the way his intricate psychological 
suppositions have been sacrificed to stage performance—inevitably, 
though the novel, like so much of his later work, was planned 
dramatically in scenes. The Sense of the Past wes a study in the super- 
natural, while Berkeley Square is based on the Time-Philosophy 
which Mr. Priestley in Time and the Conways and I Have Been Here 
Before seriously accepted. The principal events, too, for some reason 
I do not grasp, has been moved back from 1820 to 1784; but the 
emotional pattern which Henry James designed with agonising 
care, has been preserved, though much simplified of course. 
Henry James’ story was that of a young American possessed by 
a craving to look behind him into the past, to hear stilled voices 
and the very tick of old stopped clocks, to whom was vouchsafed a 
most devastating supernatural experience. He was left an old 
London house with all its contents intact which had once belonged 
to English forebears of his, and one night a picture of a young 
man with his back turned to the spectator, turns round in its frame 
and descends to meet him—it is himself as he might have been 
in 1820. The apparition, who was also an American cousin, and the 
living man then change places in time so to speak. This supernatural 
machinery of the picture has been dropped in the play; and an 
attempt been made to win our assent to the notion that what has 
happened and will happen are going on now—if you understand 
what I mean—which I don’t. 

This alters the spirit of the story. In Henry James’ version the 
hero was engaged to an American girl with whom he was on those 
extremely confidential yet extremely distant terms which in Henry 
James’ novels augur matrimonial relations, and the story was to end 
with their fulfilment. But in Berkeley Square the love between the 
hero and his eighteenth-century cousin is presented as a clation 
beyond time, and therefore Peter Standish at the fall of the curtain 
is left living with the memory of his eighteenth-century cousin, and 
his contemporary, Helen, goes out of his life. The present ver- 
sion of Berkeley Square is much better theatre than the first one Mr. 
Balderston and Sir John Squire attempted. It has had a marked success 
in America; it is worth seeing. I remember asking Henry James 
if the war had disabled his creative impulse. He said it had at first, 
but he had found a theme sufficiently remote and phantasmal into 
which his imagination could escape. The’ dramatised version offers 
such an exit to us now. DESMOND _MAcCARTHY 
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PLAYS AND PICTURES 


A New Ballet Frederick Ashton, 
at the New tre 

The climax of the Sadler’s Wells Ballet seasén 
at the New Theatre was the production, last- 
Monday, of Frederick Ashton’s eagerly awaited 
mew ballet, The Wanderer, a choreographic 
fantasy on Schubert’s pianoforte fantasia, named 
after the song which supplies the theme of one 
of the movements. The Wanderer justifies our 
belief in the advancing genius of Frederick 
Ashton, both intellectually and aesthetically. 
‘The fine sense of form which characterised even 
his earliest ballets has here been imposed on 
matter as romantic and turbulent as in Dante 
Sonata, with a far more certain effect of achieved 
beauty as well as of dynamic power; and the 
significance of this abstract choreographic 
fantasy has been rendered to an astonishing 
degree in the medium of line and colour by 
Graham Sutherland, who here makes his first 
essay in stage decoration. The two backcloths 
befoge which the dance drama develops actually 
enhance the imaginative vision of the choreo- 
grapher, as the moving costumes do its visual 
effect ; and the unity of mood of the two artists 
is such that there are moments when the dance 
groups actually seem to take mobile form from 
within the canvas. There is no book to this 
ballet. The programme names merely the 
movements of the Fantasia, and the dancers 
in each. There is, indeed, a developing action, 
the theatre of which is the soul or mind of the 
Wanderer (Mental Traveller would better 
express his function). The principal protagonist 
is danced with extraordinary intensity and 
beauty by Robert Helpmann. In the micro- 
cosm of his own spiritual and intellectual being 
he is by turns victim and observer of the dis- 
tracting passions, dark inhibitions, glittering 
lures of human life. Youth, love, ambition, 
evade or entice him, till finally he is lifted above 
them, neither crucified nor triumphant, but in 
intellectual detachment. Margot Fonteyn, 
who leads the worldly lures, dances an 
exacting and immensely inventive part with 
beautiful precision and brilliance, brilliantly 
accompanied also by Mary Honer and Patricia 
Garnett. Margaret Dale and Deryk Mendel 
are delightful embodiments of youth, and Julia 
Farron is a charming, if not quite adequate, 
Spirit of Compassion. Pamela May and 
Michael Somes have the loveliest parts of all ; 
tenderly intertwined, absorbed in mutual delight, 
they dance the exquisitely composed love 
episodes with entrancing beauty. The prin- 
cipals are admirably supported by the corps-de- 
ballet. Constant Lambert, who arranged the 
solo Fantasia for two pianos, and played with 
great brilliance, deserved his special ovation. 
The ballet is a triumph for all concerned, and, 
of course, above all, for its creator, Frederick 
Ashton. 


“Freedom Radio,” at the Regal 

Several good films about the Nazis have 
appeared in recent weeks—how good, how 
(comparatively) fair to the enemy, one could 
test by comparing them with the sort of thing 
provided as entertainment and propaganda 
during the last war. Escape (still at the Exnpire) 
admirably combines suspense with a glimpse of 
what we are fighting against ; and Freedom Radio 
has some authentic touches of the Nazi new 
way. Perhaps Mr. Clive Brook is too experi- 
enced arid unruffled a figure, too essentially 
English to convey the reality of a Viennese 
doctor fighting the underground battle for 
freedom? Yet any incongruity is dispelled by 
this actor’s skill, and by the unstressed heroism 
of the story. Diana Wynyard as the doctor’s 
wife, an actress well placed in party circles, 
gives a convincing picture of Nazi patriotism, 
and her discovery that the voice of the “‘ freedom 
radio”’ is her husband’s is made dramatic 
without being theatrical. The Nazi types, too, 


are distinguished 

when both the doctor and his wife are shot down 
by stormtroopers but the “ freedom radio ” goes 
on, is a touch which the director,’ Anthony 
Asquith, would have found it more difficult to 
enforce in peacetime. 


THE COMING WEEK 
SaTurDay, February 1st— 

Lord Ponsonby: “The English Diarists,” 
Dick Sheppard Centre, 52 Queensway, 2.30. 
Admission 1s., including tea. 

Free German League of Culture Meeting: 
“In Memoriam Mozart” d. 1791, 36 
hy canting N.W.3, 3. 


Prof. G. W. Keeton: “‘ Japan’s New Order,” 
Conway Hall, 11. 

K. B. Smellie : “ Social Philosophy,” I.S.T.D., 
17 Manchester Street, rr. 

Special Concert arranged by the Austrian 
Maria Hiounova. 126 Westbourne Terr, 3. 


ing i 
Tugspay, February 4th— 

Housing Centre Lunch Talk. J. M. Keynes: 

“Can We Afford Reconstruction?” 13 


WEDNESDAY, February 
M. Bonifas (de la Comédie Francaise) : 
“ Causerie sur Moliére,” Institut Frangais, 3. 
TuHurspAY, February 6th— 
Anthony Blunt: “ Picasso-Classicism and 
Abstraction,’ Courtauld Inst. of Art, 1.15. 
Dr. Betty Heimann: “Introduction to 
Indian Philosophy,” Warburg Inst., 2.30. 
And on February 12th and roth. 
Fripay, February 7th-— + 
C. E. M. Joad: First of Six Lectures on 
“Some Problems of Philosephy,” Birkbeck 
College, 1.15. Each Friday until March 14th. 


Correspondence 
THE “DAILY WORKER” 


Sir,—A number of your readers must have been 
glad to see that you dissented from the general 
welcome that the Liberal and Labour press has 
given to the suppression of the Daily Worker. But, 
unfortunately, you shared in the several misrepresen- 
tations of the Worker’s views and I submit that all 
democratically-minded people have a vital interest 
in banishing this misrepresentation. 

First, neither the Daily Worker nor the People’s 
Convention ever advocated (to my knowledge) 
peace overtures to Hitler. When, for instance, 
the LL.P. M.P.s tabled a motion in this sense 
some weeks back in the House, the Daily Worker in 
an editorial repudiated the idea of overtures to Hitler 
as simply playing into the hands of Nazi-imperialism, 
and made if plain that what the Communists were 
advocating was an appeal to the peoples of Europe 
over the heads of their Governments to take power 
into their own hands and thereby create the con- 
ditions that would make a “‘ people’s peace without 
annexations and indemnities” possible. But such 
an appeal could only, of course, be made by a 
People’s Government that was rid of the taint of 
Versailles or of imperialist ambitions. It was just 
such an appeal that the Soviet Government made in 
1917-18 : an appeal which had an enormous propa- 
ganda effect in Central Europe especially, and 
which materially contributed (let us remember) to 
the revolutions of 1918 which brought the war to 
an end. In the summer it was the Daily Worker 
that most loudly denounced the Pétain capitulation, 
pointed out that a section of our own ruling class 
nurtured similar capitulation-to-Hitler inclinations, 
and that the people’s peace it was proposing had 
nothing in common with this. If it be asked how 
the advocacy of a peace slogan at all is consistent 
with opposition to Fascism, the answer is, I think, 
a plainggne: that the people of Europe will mani- 
festly make a revolution against Hitler, Mussolini 
and Pétain (and against the Sikorskis and Francos 
with which our Government loves to consort) only 
in the hope of bringing peace to an agonised Europe, 


aa 


and not (as you and Messrs. Gollancz and Laski 
seem to imagine) under the glamour of enlisting in 
the service of the de Gaulles and Stahrembergs 
and Rauschniggs and the Margesson-caucus in a 
jusqu’a bout wat which may any month be switched 
into a holy war against the U.S.S.R. At the same 
time, it was the Daily Worker which published the 
manifestoes of the German and Italian Communists 
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is “* asking for suppression,” then so is every 
forthright criticism of a Government in wartime. 
And is it so easily forgotten that it was this paper 


[This fantastic account of the political position 
of the Daily Worker presents, we suppose, the 
line of the party defence. The reader is intended 
to get the impression that the Daily Worker has 
been, throughout the war, just a critic of the 
Government, intent, not to hamper the war effort 
and produce defeat (in order to create the oppor- 
tunity for revolution), but merely to improve the 
Government’s methods of conducting the war, 
both on the political and military sides. The 
facts are : 

1. The Daily Worker during the whole of last 
winter used, as its main slogan, the words 
“Stop the War.” This was at least a 
straightforward and intelligible line. 

2. On-April 22nd last Mr. William Rust was 
contributing a column in the Daily Worker 
headed “‘How We Oppose the War,” in 
which he explained the methods by which 
Communists should oppose the war. 


3. As far back as February last the Daily Worker 


attributed the blame for the outbreak of the 
war to Britain exclusively and specifically 
exonerated Hitler. “Hitler repeated once 
more his claim that the war was thrust upon 
him by Britain. Against this historical fact 
there is no reply. Britain declared war, not 
Germany. Attempts were made to end the 
war, but the Soviet-German peace overtures 
were rejected by Britain. All through these 
months British and French Governments 
have had the power to end the war ; they have 
chosen to extend it.”” Daily Worker, Feb- 
ruary Ist, 1940. (The last two sentences 
show that it is not true that the Daily Worker 
has always opposed a negotiated peace with 
Hitler. When the Daily Worker was asked 
this question on April sth, it replied “ this 
is one of the many questions that cannot be 
answered by a simple ‘ Yea, Yea or Nay, 
Nay.’”’) An ambiguous answer, and why 
now pretend that it is only the ruling class 
that could ever consider such a thing ? 

4. The Daily Worker can undoubtedly be, accused 
of “ deliberately fomenting strikes.and inter- 
ruptions of production”; to take two ex- 
amples out of hundreds, it wrote on October 
15th last “ Can it be that the Government is 
afraid of the growing realisation in the 
factories of the nature of this war, for which 
the workers are asked to sacrifice their liberties 
and living standards .. .? On October sth 
the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party was reported in the Daily Worker 
as resolving that “The mass ferment in 
the factories is rising, and has shown itself 
in innumerable minor actions and lightning 
strikes—the prelude of greater struggles.” 

Ep. N.S. & N_.] 
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“THE WEEK” 


Sir,—Some will think it boorish if I make one 
correction and one remark upon Critic’s generally 
fair and friendly account of my paper, The Week, 
which has now had the honour to incur the wrath 
of the War Cabinet. 

For there are some who, appalled by the rapidity 
and open of current Gleichschaltung, consider one 

should certainly not go peering into the mouth of 
any gift horse of the kind that may come cantering 
up. eee Oo Senet Se Se Seaeent, aes pany 
of importance, so 

is ds mot quien trea vo cay The Week started with 
no capital. We had £46, which I borrowed and 
spent, bar 25s., on getting out the first number and 
circularising people with it. 

Subscriptions which arrived in response—about 
twenty annual and half- ones—were enough 
(taken as capital) to pay for the next issue, new 
circularisation, ainsi de suite. 

Then Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, at a press talk 
in connection with the World Economic Conference, 
denounced The Week for lyingly spreading alarm 
and despondency by imputing materialistic motives 
to the Powers there assembled and indicating there 
would be a rough-house followed by collapse. That 
helped a lot. 

Listening once again last week to the so familiar 
voices of Governmental wrath, and in particular to 
that of Police Inspector Rogers reading over to me 
the Home Secretary’s denunciations, I gave thought 
to the boomings of Mr. MacDonald, and to what 
came of it all. Mr. MacDonald and his Home Secre- 
tary (who on earth was he, by the way ?) did not 
have Regulation 2D to assist them in suppressing 
dangerous thoughts, and compelling editors to 
eliminate matter calculated to “‘ weaken the will of 
the people,” as Dr. Goebbels said in October, 1933, 
and Mr. Morrison said in January, 1941. 

That is my correction. My remark is this :— 

Critic considers The Week “‘ deteriorated ’’ because 
Communist views on the war seem to him “ silly.”’ 

When we indicated the World Economic Con- 
ference. would collapse because of imperialist 
rivalries, we were told that was a silly Communist 
lie. It collapsed. 

When we told—in September, 1936—the facts 
about what was going on in Spain, we were 
denounced in London, Paris, Rome and Berlin as 
silly and wicked Communist trouble-makers. An 
official at the British Foreign Office tried to have 
us suppressed for allegedly stealing diplomatic 
documents. A French newspaper called upon the 
British Government to suppress us. That was the 
organ of M. Chiappe. 

When we were the first to apply the term “ Fifth 
Column ”’ to British conditions and indicated where 
it was to be found, the Fifth Columnists said : 
Pay no attention. These people are secretly Com- 
munists, and very silly. 

When we declared the notorious Times articles 
suggesting cession of Sudetenland to Hitler was a 
prelude to total betrayal of Czechoslovakia, we were 
called the “ fat boys of Europe”’ making people’s 
flesh creep in the interests of Communist policy. 

On the eve of Hitler’s march into Prague we were 
denounced as silly or worse for suggesting that 
official sunshine statements by the Government 
were so much hokum. 

When we said that the anti- Communist, anti- 
working class decrees and censorships of the French 
Government during the war were having disastrous 
effects upon the capacity of the French people to 
defend themselves, we were threatened, and our 
sopies for South Africa and India seized. 

When we said the propaganda stories of the Finns 
sweeping on victoriously were nonsense, the censor- 
ship refused our American cables. 

And so on. And so on. And so, dear Critic, 
will you forgive me if I opine it would be wiser for 
you to wait a little while before your committing 
yourself to the admission that my views on this 
situation, too, seem to you “ silly ’’? 

CLAUD COCKBURN 


[Critic writes : “‘ While I strongly disagree with 
the Government’s decision to suppress the Daily 
Worker, I understand its reasons. I can find no 
reputable reason for suppressing the Week, which 
cannot be held to have ‘ damaged the war effort’ 
or led the workers to go slow in the factories. 
Mr. Cockburn easily shows that he was often 
right in the past: since the line he took was 


usually mine and often Mr. Churchill’s, no 
argument arises. The reasons why Communist 


propaga’ ia seems silly now are briefly that on 
its own analysis over a long period the only hope 
of the working class against Fascism was to stir 
the ruling class here to resist the Nazis and 
Italian Fascists. When they at length do so it 
seems silly—and irresponsible—to turn round 
and suggest that it is all one, whether British or 
German imperialism wins. There is no analogy 
between Russia in 1917 and Britain in 1941. 
Could the Russian revolution have succeeded 
in stirring revolution in Germany if Britain and 
France had not been fighting against Germany, 
even in those days, when there was a strong 
independent Socialist movement in Germany ? 
Nor if there were a Brest-Litovsk here would it 
be possible to build a Socialist Britain with the 
Germans occupying England as they do France 
to-day. Finally, Communists seem under the 
delusions: (a) that it would be possible to have 
a revolution here and then resist the Nazis (who 
would, in fact, be in occupation almost as soon 
as it started, and (6) that Stalin, whose object 
now is to avoid war with Germany, would suddenly 
switch round and come to our aid if a strong 
Government now fighting the Nazis gave way 
here to a ‘People’s Government’ out for a 
© People’s Peace.’”” Ep. N.S. & N.] 


STATE MEDICAL SERVICE 


S1r,—The recent correspondence in your columns 
on the above is a typical example of how easy it is 
for all of us to fail to see the wood for the trees. I 
have just re-read Mr. Ritchie Calder’s two articles. 
Some members of each class of person mentioned 
in them—general practitioners, shelter doctors, 
E.M.S. personnel and voluntary hospital workers— 
seem to regard these articles as a personal attack. 
But what is really objected to by Mr. Calder is the 
obsolete system under which practice is carried out, 
and in which so many doctors work as more or less 
isolated units in commercial competition with all 
others. The _ bottle-of-medicine-cash-or-credit 
system was all very well half a century ago and 
probably the best that could be devised at that 
time. But in the last fifty years great changes have 
taken place. 

(1) We have learned that disease is not always an 
* act of God ”’ but that much can be prevented. 

(2) Medicine, like the army, has been “‘mechan- 
ised”’; complicated and expensive apparatus is neces- 
sary for the diagnosisand treatmentof many affecitons. 

(3) There is so much to be learned that no single 
doctor can know it all. A team and not an individual 
is, therefore, essential. 

Your correspondent, Mr. H. S. Syrett, puts the case 
clearly when arguing against a shelter medical 
service. He says “ any efficient service must provide 
for proper examination and diagnosis, X-Ray 
examination and other specialised treatment, which 
can only be given in special departments of an 
organised hospital, and under suitable conditions.” 
Exactly. But surely this criticism does not apply to 
the shelter doctor only, but to every general 
practitioner; indeed, every doctor who is working 
outside a hospital. I am quite aware that there are 
in some places hospitals, voluntary and municipal, 
in which these facilities can be obtained, but the 
general practitioner has no direct connection with 
either. What is required is a system in which the 
G.P.s, all the hospitals and the preventive services 
work together as a unified whole for the preven- 
tion and cure of disease and the maintenance of 
health. 

In his apologia for the voluntary hospitals Mr. 
Syrett makes two statements which I am sure he 
would wish corrected. He speaks of our voluntary 
hospitals “‘ from which all the medical training and 
knowledge of our present medical services have been 
obtained.”” I would remind him that valuable 
research work is now being turned out from many 
of the municipal hospitals in this country and quite 
a lot of teaching done in them. The majority of the 
hospitals on the Continent are State controlled, and 
yet their contribution to medical science has been 
enormous. 

He goes on to speak of the contributors to the 
Hospital Savings Association “* who at all events have 
sufficient faith in our voluntary hospitals to believe 
they get full value for their money, as indeed they 
do.”” I would remind Mr. Syrett that the municipal 
hospitais of London accept Hospital Savings Associa- 
tion vouchers in place of payment or assessment, 
and I believe this applies to other towns as well. 
In London a large number of people prefer the 
municipal hospitals believing that they get better 


treatment in them. They contribute to the Hospital 
Savings Association although they never expect or 
desire to enter a voluntary hospital. The voluntary 
hospitals have rendered splendid services in the 
past. It is a pity to overstate their case. 

Portland Place, W.1. SOMERVILLE HASTINGS 





S1r,—Lacking piety and wit, I cannot attempt to 
answer Dr. Lister Boyd, who says he will “ neither 
condone nor forgive’’ my blasphemy (apparently) 
in criticising certain aspects of General Practice. 

But to the Chairman of the National Temperance 
Hospital, I should point out : 

(1) That I did not criticise the Hospital Savings 
Association. I stated the plain fact that over 
£1,000,000 is subscribed yearly in weekly con- 
tributions from workers (most of whom are already 
paying National Health Insurance) so that they and 
their dependants can get hospital treatment and that 
over a million H.S.A. contributors attend London 
out-patient departments every year. My point was 
that these out-patients were, by their own free 
choice, choosing hospital-clinic treatment instead of 
their private doctor. 

(2) He can rest assured that the data on which I 
based my criticism of the Emergency Medical 
Service are quite official. 

(3) Nor need he doubt the accuracy of my com- 
parison of the work done by the London voluntary 
hospitals and the L.C.C. hospitals. It has the best 
authority. 

(4) The great work which has been done in the 
past by the voluntary hospitals is not in dispute. I 
am concerned not with their past but with their 
future, and the observable fact is that their present 
financial and administrative structure is quite 
unstable. 

(5) That is surely confirmed by his own state- 
ment about their future usefulness “if adequate 
financial assistance were forthcoming.” From 
where ? Private charity or public funds ? 

RITCHIE CALDER 


EDUCATION 


Sir,—Mrs. Wootton is too old a controversial 
hand to fall into the error of supposing that any- 
thing is to be gained by a dispute about facts. The 
thing to do with facts is not to dispute about them, 
but to look them up. Having looked up mine, I 
cannot agree that classes have been approved with- 
out exception when “the enrolment of students 
comes up to the bare minimum figure laid down by 
the Board.’’ Moreover, I would remind Mrs. 
Wootton that regulations are not always just plain 
regulations—plain, that is to say, for all to read and 
for all to understand. Sometimes they require to 
be interpreted. Now an interpretation can be more 
or less generous according to the disposition of the 
interpreter, and what I suggested was that there had 
been cases in which the generosity had been less 
when it might have been more. I see no reason to 
modify this suggestion. C. E. M. Joap 

4 East Heath Road, 

Hampstead, N.W.3. 


THE SHORT STORY 


Str,—I have read with astonishment certain 
remarks about the English short story which are 
made by Mr. George Orwell in your issue of 
January 25th. What exactly Mr. George Orwell 
means when he speaks of “ plot”’ and “ story”’ is 
hard to know, for the story of Mr. H. E. Bates 
which he declares to be without “ plot ”’ is evidently 
bursting with it; and among the list of first-class 
stories which he gives, those of D. H. Lawrence 
and Joyce are flagrant examples of that poetic 
evocation of “atmosphere”? and “ character’”’ 
which Mr. Orwell declares to be the bane of the 
modern short story. There is evidently an indigna- 
tion meeting going on in Mr. Orwell’s mind without 
much certainty what the indignation is all about. 
His readings of The Gem and The Magnet seem to 
have confused his mind. Isn’t he saying merely 
that he only likes action stories? When he says a 
story must have “ plot’’ does he mean “ situation,” 
and when he says “story” does he mean 
“narrative’’? Surely character and atmosphere, 
the isolation of moments, are especially suited to the 
short-story writer, and in emancipating himself 
from the mechanical tricks and formulae to which 
so short a form inevitably lends itself, the modern 
writer has been both refreshing and original. 

V. S. PRITCHER? 
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Current Literature 
THE GREAT GATSBY 


Magprration on the sorrows of the very rich is 
among the few lasting pleasures that remain to 
the poor. So unlike the troubles one has 
oneself experienced, these sorrows are never- 
theless extremely poignant-—sometimes more 
poignant because more elusive than one’s own. 
His prosperous friends deserve the gratitude of 
every writer. Not only do the miseries of which 
they so often complain throw a vivid light on the 
origins of human unhappiness: but the relative 
freedom that the rich enjoy—coupled with the 
restrictions and neurotic compulsions they 
themselves provide—give their characters many 
satisfying quirks and oddities. Thus So-and- 
So affects an attitude of disarming simplicity. 
He loves to entertain his poorer companions at 
windy /fétes champétres where sandwiches are 
munched from paper bags and curdled milk 
is consumed from sun-warmed bottles, or at 
impromptu meals he has run up in the 
kitchenette. Almost every rich man (though 
prone to bursts of emotional generosity) cherishes 
a troop of darling meannesses which pop out 
should his resentment have been once aroused ; 
then the claret is ordered back to its bih in the 
cellar and a carafe of corky Algerian wine is 
whisked from the sideboard. He is determined 
to be loved in spite of the vintage : and a sus- 
picion (cften justified) that he is not admired 
for himself, together with mysterious feelings 
of guilt and anxiety, makes the typical rich man 
both an absorbing subject for investigation and 
a profitable field for exploitation by contem- 
porary witch-doctors who consent to unravel 
his tangled soul-skein at a fiver a sitting. Yet 
the Maecenas of to-day still lacks his novelist. 
He has been described, of course, but not yet 
analysed as his plight deserves. 

One of the many virtues of Scott Fitzgerald’s 
admirable short novel, The Great Gatsby (a book 
which, since I saw a notice of the novelist’s death, 
I have been rereading with far less disappointment 
than I might have anticipated—indeed, now and 
then, with heightened pleasure), is its delineation 
of two rich men during the American boom. 
Here are studies of the effects of wealth from 
contrasted points of view. Tom Buchanan, 
husband of the delightful Daisy (whom Jay 
Gatsby, Buchanan’s complement and foil, has 
adored for several fruitless and silent years) 
displays all the self-assurance and all the 
petulance of inherited riches. Men who belong 
to the class of Tom Buchanan, secure in their 
partial control of matter and the material 
circumstances of their everyday lives, are often 
alarmed to notice that the world of the spirit 
refuses to follow suit. They develop therefore 
a feeling of nervous frustration which expresses 
itself in the infliction of small tyrannies, a dis- 
position to move restlessly from place to place, 
a vague hankering for cultural tit-bits of the 
more digestible kind *and a querulous dissatis- 
faction with their present surroundings. Scott 
Fitzgerald’s portraiture is beautifully sharp- 
edged : 

Daisy was my second cousin once removed. .. . 

Her husband among various physical accomplish- 

ments, had been one of the most powerful ends 

that ever played football at New Haven—a 
national figure in a way, one of those men who 
reach such an acute limited excellence at twenty- 
one that everything afterwards savors of anti- 
climax. . . . Why they came East I don’t know. 

They had spent a year in France for no particular 

reason, and then drifted here and there unrestfully 

wherever people played polo and were rich 
together. This was a permanent move, said 

Daisy over the telephone, but I didn’t believe it 

—I had no sight into Daisy’s heart, but I felt 

that Tom would drift on forever seeking, a little 

wistfully, for the dramatic turbulence of some 
irrecoverable football game. 
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The subsequent account of Tom’s attempt to 

discuss sociology at the dinner-table : 
“ Civiliestion’s golag to pieces,” broke out 
Tom violently. “I’ve gotten to be a terrible 
about things. Have you read The 


. . . It’s alll scientific stuff; it’s been proved.” 
“Tom’s getting oy profound,” said Daisy, 


with an expression of unthoughtful sadness. . . . 


and the discovery that he has found a mistress 
at a filling-station half-way to New York, and 
is making his wife spasmodically and casually 
miserable, helps to supply the portrait with the 
detail it needs, as that of a character equally 
impossible either to commend or condemn. 
Financial independence seems to have relegated 
him to a moral vacuum, where he whirls upon 
his own axis with self-destructive energy. 

By comparison, his rival is unsophisticated. 
The plutocratic, the enigmatic, the fabulously 
generous Jay Gatsby (born James Gatz, son of 
a poverty-stricken Long Island farmer), Romantic 
and fraud and bootlegging racketeer, is still 
convinced of the poetic omnipotence of the 
wealth he has come by and lives in a boyish 
dream-world that is buttressed with dollar bills. 
Trimalchian hospitality is his means of self- 
expression. Night after night he crams his 
vast ugly mansion overlooking Long Island 
Sound with “interesting people . . . people 
who do interesting things. Celebrated people.” 
The celebrated and the semi-celebrated arrive 
in hordes. They are usually uninvited by and 
unknown to theif host; and they drive away 
from his house through the blear-eyed dawn, 
or depart after wild nights in sumptuous guest 
rooms, leaving behind them only the spilth and 
wreckage of a successful party, broken glasses, 
sodden grape fruit rinds and drifts of cigarette 
ash; but Gatsby is neither disconcerted nor 
disillusioned. He moves silently, almost anony- 
mously through the scene he has conjured up, 
appretiating its extravagance With platonic 
enthusiasm. His credulity is on the same scale 
as his generosity. He enjoys the luxury of per- 
mitting himself to be made a fool of. 

Gatsby, in short, is the plutocrat whose 
natural outline has not yet been softened by the 
nectarine bloom of aristocracy; but, although 
the world of the Buchanans is more distin- 
guished, in its essentials it is as vacuous and as 
absurd. Gatsby, at least, has the bravado of 
the born romantic; while far beneath both 
households, glimmers the ashy universe in- 
habited by Tom Buchanan’s mistress, Myrtle 
Wilson, and th. friends she gathers round her 
in her Manhattan love-nest. The pretensions 
of the poor, after all, differ from those of the 
rich not in being any less aggressive but (through 
force of circumstances) less extended and less 
eloquent : 

Mrs. Wilson had changed her costume some 
time before, and was now attired in an elaborate 
afternoon dress of cream-coloured chiffon, which 
gave out a continual rustle as she swept about the 
room. With the influence of the dress her per- 
sonality had also undergone a change. The 
intense vitality that had been so remarkable 
in the garage was converted into impressive 
hauteur. Her laughter, her gestures, her asser- 
tions became more violently affected moment 
by moment, and as she expanded the room grew 
smaller around her, until she seemed to be revolv- 
ing on a noisy, creaking pivot through the smoky air. 

“* My dear,” she told her sister in a high mincing 
shout, “‘ most of these fellas will cheat you every 
time. ... I had a woman up here last week to 
look at my feet, and when she gave me the bill 
you’d of thought she had my appendicitus out.” 

“What was the name of the woman?” asked 
Mrs. McKee. 

“Mrs. Eberhardt. She goes around looking 
at people’s feet in their own homes.” 

“I like your dress,” remarked Mrs. McKee, 
“ I think it’s adorable.” 

Mrs. Wilson rejected the compliment by raising 
her eyebrows in disdain. “It’s just a crazy old 
thing,” she said. “I just slip it on when I don’t 
care what I look like.”’ 


But it would be doing Scott Fitzgerald a grave 
injustice to suggest that his novel was merely 
an essay in social satire, with special reference 
to the abuses of the capitalist system. His 
strictures on the worlds he describes are implied, 
not stated. Published in 1925, The Great Gatsby 
is one of the most typical and also one of the 
most brilliant ucts of that exciting, dis- 
and extinction of so many hopes and crashed 
at last into the doldrums of a vast depression. 


Fitzgerald’s case has, I think, succeeded. A 
large number of American mannerisms start 
with Scott Fitzgerald (who somehow never 
repeated that early triumph, though many of 
his long short stories are well worth reading) 
and not a few modern novelists are his un- 
conscious imitators. To-day when the Bum 
is a best-selling hero—the Share-Cropper, the 
vagrant Okie, the landless Poor White—it is 
refreshing to read this romantic tract on the 
sorrows of Dives. PETER QUENNELL 


THE MODERN 
ALADDINS 


The Century of Science, 1840-1940. By 
F. SHERWOOD TAYLOR. Heinemann. 
8s. 6d. 

British Scientists of the Nineteenth 
Century, Vol. 1. “By J. G. CRowTHER. 
Penguin Books. 6d. 

Since the human species began, the great 
majority of men have lived on a treadmill. 
Until the discovery of the magic lamp of science, 
production attained but a slight excess over the 
minimum of food and shelter needed for bare 
life. For most men, to stop toiling was to 
starve. The prosperous were always a small 
class living upon the labour of others. So they 
are to-day. But mechanism has made it 
physically possible to produce a huge excess of 
goods over bare need. The genie of the lamp, 
were he wisely commanded, could afford to 
every human being in the world not merely a 
bare livelihood but the whole material basis of a 
full life. Every man, up to the limit of his 
native capacity, might have bodily health and 
mental development, creative leisure, and a 
career of self-expression in service of his fellows. 
But those who were able to avail themselves 
of the genie, first one and then another of the 
industrial pioneers, each for a moment snatching 
at the lamp as it swung within his reach, asked 
only for personal freedom from the treadmill. 
Of course they promised their fellow toilers, 
sometimes with sincere intention, that they 
would use their freedom and their power to 
emancipate all. But in fact the mass of men 
remained in bondage, an increasing and over- 
crowded host, trampling one another as the 
treadmill whirled under their feet. Presently 
their clamour and threats, but above all their 
stink, shamed or terrified the lamp-controllers 
into slightly improving conditions on the mill. 
Sanitation of sorts and a grudging health 
service made the toilers less obnoxious. Later 
the cinema and the radio provided dopé to keep 
them docile. But the treadmill whirled faster 
and faster. Its thunderous racket caused great 


cracks in the flimsy sky-scraping civilisation 
which the lamp-controllers had built over it. 
At the present moment the whole structure is 


toppling. 
Dr. Sherwood Taylor’s new book deals less 
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with science than with the hundred years of 
social history in which sagence has revolutionised 
human conditions. After a prologue on the rise 
of applied science in the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries he gives an interesting 
account of the growth of transport and com- 
munications throughout his chosen period. 
Without this circulatory system of goods and 
ideas the modern integrated world would have 
been impossible. Still more interesting are his 
chapters on the war against dirt, the growth of 
medicine and the conditions of labour. These 
have often been described before, but never 
more effectively. 

In 1840 a room twelve feet square might 
accommodate four families. In London the 
sewage from the cesspools percolated into the 
wells and the river, which were the only sources 
of drinking water. Epidemics and fear of 
infection finally scared the prospereus into 
providing an effective public sewerage system. 
Improved water came much later, because the 
existing bad water supply was a sphere of private 
enterprise and vested interest. Dr. Sherwood 
Taylor shows that in field after field shocking 
conditions were tolerated for the sake of vested 
interest, and until they began to affect the 
well-to-do. “ In no age of the world have many 
people cared about the suffering of others.” A 
few have cared, have agitated, have undertaken 
scientific research for improvements ; but most 
have merely shrugged their shoulders, as we 
ourselves have done over our depressed areas. 
Progress in medicine and public health service 
has been remarkable, -but it should have been 
far greater. To-day the sum spent by the 
British Government each year on medical 
research is no more than the cost of killing 
thirteen men in modern warfare. Describing 
the transition from the domestic to the factory 
system Dr. Sherwood Taylor notes that, time 
after time, human callousness and selfishness 
were able to take cover behind the sacred 
principle of laisser-faire. He goes on to describe 
with much valuable detail the evolution of the 
middle-class home, of clothing and of the use 
of leisure under the ever-growing influence of 
science. There follows a chapter to make us 
realise the fantastic complexity and inter- 
relatedness of the contemporary world. Twenty 
thousand people in half a dozen countries, he 
calculates, have a hand in the making of a single 
loaf of bread. 

In his final chapter he deals with ideas. After 
the weakening of religious sanctions two new 
types of morality arose, the purely altruistic and 
the social, which derives morality entirely from 
the purposes of the social group, whatever those 
purposes happen to be. This puts the state 
above morality. He traces the expansion of the 
power of the state over the individual’s body 
and mind, up to the point at which men will 
shamelessly torture and lie at the state’s bidding. 
He himself inclines to the other morality, but 
in spite of many sensible remarks he lacks clear 
orientation. Faithful to the spirit of science, 
he seems to believe that the main cause of the 
world’s disorder lies in the fact that truth is no 
longer sacred. Science, he says, is indifferent 
to morality, but demands loyalty to truth in 
order to function at all. Yes, but this is not 
enough. His altruistic morality needs some 
sanction. He cannot found it upon orthodox 
religion; for, although he recognises that 
materialism is not proved, he considers religion 
outworn. He sees that in the present war the 
enemy, whose religion exalts the state, is to be 
defeated only by a contrary ideal ; and he longs 
for “ a Man,” a prophet, to express with genius 
and passion the ideals that are acceptable to all 
reasonable and kindly men of science. What he 
cannot understand is that rationalism alone can 
never fire men, and moreover is not the root of 
his own altruism. It is sad that, while on the 
one hand the religious people cling pathetically 
to their doctrines, on the other the scientific 








people, rejecting those doctrines in the name of 
reason, pathetically idealise intellect itself. 
Rightly he says that our troubles are due partly 
to the fact that the sciences of human nature 
lag behind the physical sciences. But he never 
clearly grasps that the idealisation of the spirit 
of science has blinded men to the essential truth 
embedded under the doctrines of religion, the 
illuminating and energising experience which 
Blake, for instance, so vividly knew. 

The same pathetic lack is evident in Mr. 
Crowther’s useful and brilliant account of three 
great English scientists, Davy, Faraday and 
Joule, which is now reprinted as a “ Pelican.” 
Very intelligently Mr. Crowther describes their 
work and shows how their characters were 
conditioned by their social class and the climate 
of their age. Rightly he points out that it was 
the growth of industry that produced so many 
great scientists in the nineteenth century. This 
principle of social conditioning is vastly instruc- 
tive, but like all good principles it may lead to 
extravagance. Comparing Joule’s discoveries 
with Darwin’s Mr. Crowther argues that 
Darwin’s wider fame was due, not to any greater 
significance in evolution compared with the 
conservation of energy, but to evolution’s 
“apparent justification of the methods of 
competitive industry.” This theory always 
seems to me too clever by half, like so much of 
the detail of contemporary sociological and 
psychological speculation. Another point. In 
dismissing Faraday’s religion as merely one of 
his limitations, and his morality as merely 
negative, Mr. Crowther displays the blindness 
characteristic of all those who regard religion as 
merely a delusion. Surely the great scientist’s 
loyalty to the tiny sect of Sandemanians should 
suggest that, behind the doctrines of the sect, 
or manifested perhaps in the daily life of that 
minute particular community, he experienced, 
however confusedly, a much needed truth which 
his physical research could not reveal. 

Both these books are usefully illustrated. 

OLAF STAPLEDON 


NEW NOVELS 


Manhold. By Puytiis BENTLEY. Gollancz. 
9s... 6d. 

Fool of Time. By Beatrice KEAN SEYMOUR. 
Heinemann. 95. 

Christmas at Cold Comfort Farm. By 
STELLA GIBBONS. Longmans. 8s. 

These three well-known women novelists 
represent the more respectable sort of library 
fiction. They are highly esteemed by Ladies 
Luncheon Clubs, by readers of Good House- 
keeping, by those who take the advice of the girl 
in Boots and pass it on to friends over dinner. 
Had I the happiness to be George Orwell I 
should not fail to describe them as the folk- 
literature of the middle class, adding the threat 
that you. would be unable to enter into them 
appreciatively unless you had sat in a deckchair 
at Bournemouth or lolled in a hammock in 
Surrey. 

Miss Bentley has the most meat (which is a 
consideration nowadays). Manhold is an old- 
fashioned drama of family feud and protracted 
revenge. Sam Horsfall, an eighteenth-century 
Yorkshire clothier, sends his brother-in-law, 
Ned, to Norwich to learn the secret of a certain 
type of weaving. There is a dispute over a 
partnership between them, and after a quarrel 
Ned is drowned on his way home. His daughter, 
Ann, grows up obsessed with the idea of revenge 


and becomes the femme fatale in the life of 


Sam’s spineless son, Richard. A complicated 
will gives plenty of scope to the general ill- 
humour. Ann eventually commits suicide in 
the stream which drowned her father, after 
dragging Richard to poverty and disgrace, and 
the book winds up with a grand and mysterious 
fire which lights the sky so vividly that you 
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could see to read Rebecca by it. Miss Bentley 
lacks, it is true, that rich Freudian undercurrent 
which distinguishes Miss Du Maurier’s in- 
comparable story, but she has everything else 
that matters—the very simple one note char- 
acterisation, the complicated Victorian plot, the 
powerfully stimulating emotions. Here, for 
example, is thet high heroical tone which I had 
thought was the unique possession of Mr. Tod 
Slaughter— 

“1 shall be glad to quit this place—knavery 
always stinks,” said Gildersome with simple 
dignity, making for the door. 

In the episode where Ann’s father drowns, 
Miss Bentley recaptures the flavour of traditional 
unabashed melodrama which seemed to die with 
the passing of the silent movie serial. Having 
enacted a strong scena on the theme of Sell No 
More Beer To My Father, the little girl is now 
trying to rescue her dad from the even greater 
perils of water— 

Should she leave him and go herself to the 
mill? But if she left his head for an instant it 
sank again beneath the surface. Which should 
she do? Go or stay? The dilemma was cruel. 
Miss Bentley does it all with great gusto and 

a very efficient command of the rudiments of 
story telling. The background of Yorkshire 
industry is interesting, and the plot is such an 
old and well-tried favourite that the casting of 
a doubt upon it would almost amount to an 
attack on national morale. 

Mrs. Seymour’s modernity is a striking 
contrast to Manhold. Not for her the lusts of 
vengeance, the solemnity of curses, the awful 
deaths by fire and water. The characters in 
Fool of Time are all too reasonable and nice for 
anything of the sort: a little adultery, perhaps, 
but that after all is ad la mode. For the rest, 
picnics near Hindhead, a run in the car to the 
coast, dinner at the right places, earnest con- 
troversy about the Spanish Civil War and 
Horrid Hitler, and a great deal of marital unrest. 
Carin, the heroine, returns from the United 
States to visit sister Alma. Carin is divorced 
and about to remarry, but she is sick of an old 
passion for Alma’s husband, Stephen, which 
she apparently has to get out of her system. 
Stephen, one of those pompous and masterful 
husbands that lady novelists describe with 
rapturous and delighted disapproval, is in the 
same sad state in relation to Carin. And of 
course Alma knows. . . . Fortunately everyone 
is very stiff about the upper lip, and Carin is 
able to relegate Stephen to a place in girlhood’s 
memories and proceed with her absorbing 
love-life in the United States. 

It is a slight story, and Mrs. Seymour does 
not press it. She is more interested in passing 
round snapshots of ‘‘ the land of lobelias and 
tennis flannels,”’ of 

. . . decent godless people : 
Their only monument the asphalt road 
And a thousand lost golf balls. 

Of this world, of Guildford and points south- 
west, Mrs. Seymour is a most indulgent inter- 
preter. She approves of it all, at its own 
valuation. The children are frightfully sensitive 
and talented; a bit frustrated too, but that’s 
not their fault. Carin, although she’s a divorcée 
aunt, has lost none of her oomph. When the 
wind is in a certain quarter she may be detected 
reading the poems of that Rupert Brooke of 
feminist maidenhood, Miss Millay. She is 
herself a writer; but, of course, they are an 
artistic family, for Alma might have been a 
great painter if marriage to Stephen had not 
crushed her genius. 

This would make a pleasantly macabre satire 
in the hands of Mr. Wyndham Lewis or some 
other Spilsbury of the Western Morguc. Mrs. 
Seymour prefers to swallow it whole. Her 
characters are barely distinguishable from the lay- 
figures of the advertisement columns, the mon- 
strous cinema faces, the hints on allure, the million 
languishing Lydias of Rohmance, the smart 
equipment and the right clothes, the in- 


timations of a lovelorn ecstasy and the long 
sad underworld of n. To this Mrs. 
Seymour adds the chic and polish of Hoilywood’s 
modern manner. In between the diffident 
sentiments there are little insets of intellectual 
interest—a note on writing novels, disclosures 
of political ‘* awareness ”’ in the author, anti-war 
demonstrations and cosy chats between the 
sisters on these lines— 

“Tt was a nicer world, that one which stopped 

on that hot day in August, nineteen-fourteen.” 

“It stopped a bit earlier than that, didn‘t it ? 

On that day when Gavrilo Princep fired his 

revolver in a narrow street in Sarajevo into which 

the Archduke’s chauffeur had turned by accident.” 

Try that on your sister some time. I am no 
lover of fanatically “‘ natural”’ dialogue, but I 
perceive a distinction between possible human 
speech and a newspaper article. 

Christmas at Cold Comfort Farm begins with 
areminder of Miss Gibbons’s happiest vein. The 
title story has some engagingly beastly absurdi- 
ties, although Miss Gibbons lays on her burlesque 
effects with a tiringly heavy hand. There is a 
good scene when old Adam goes round filling 
the stockings—‘‘the presents were chiefly 
swedes, beetroots, mangel-wurzels and turnips, 
decorated with coloured ribbons and strips of 
silver paper from tea packets ””—and for Mrs. 
Beetle ‘‘a bright new tin of beetle-killer.” 
Cold Comfort Farm remains a good joke, and 
it is a great pity that Miss Gibbons has forsaken 
its goat-pistols: and daft humours for con- 
ventional formula-stories. Her latest volume 
belies the promise of its title and dwindles away 
in a collection of professionally competent 
magazine tales. They are readable, well turned, 
entertaining. Any one of a hundred writers 
might have written them. They are the standard 
commodity of Fleet Street’s glossier pages. 
And that, alas, is cold comfort. 

DESMOND HAWKINS 


THE FACE OF BRITAIN 


The English Lakeland. By DorEEN WALLACE. 
Batsford. 8s. 6d. 

Chiltern Country. By H. J. MassincHam. 
Batsford. 8s. 6d. 

Corn Country. By C. HENRY WARREN. 
Batsford. 10s. 6d. 


The attitude of this generation to the beauty 
of England is curiously double-faced. We may 
be justly said to have discovered this beauty, 
yet we have done more than any of our predeces- 
sors to destroy what we have discovered ; many 
of us have learnt to love it, to love it to such 
purpose that, the historian of the future looking 
regretfully back to a beauty that hé has never 
known, will be forced to conclude that it is only 
those peoples who do not love the countryside 
who are likely to retain a countryside worth 
loving. In our “ rage ’’ for the country, we have 
allowed our towns to burst like bombs which 
scatter their debris far and wide over the land, 
and laid down roads like weals left by the 
whiplash of civilisation on the face of Britain ; 
we have crowned every hilltop with its villa, 
dotted every valley with its bungalows, so that 
the curious observer would conclude that the 
land, smitten by a mortal disease, was breaking 
out into an inflamed rash of angry pink. 

Now all these things we do because we have 
learnt to love the-country, and,-since we love it, 
we must write about it, introducing it to those 
who have yet to be initiated, which brings me 
to the three books under review. 

Miss Wallace’s is frankly disappointing. 
Treating the Lake District less as a land of 
beauty than as a string of beauty spots accessible 
by car, she has written a motorists’ guide to the 
Lakes. ‘‘ To make this book useful to the 
greatest number of people, I have thought best 
to divide up my journeyings according to the 
roads ; we can go the footpath way, if we think 


fit, but it is surprising how much can be seen 
from, the roads.” The motorist’s approach 
throws the whole picture out of perspective. 
Thus the eastern valleys, Kentmere and Long 
Sleddale, for example, are rebuked because 
**they are one and all dead ends to the car 
traveller.” Also they have no lakes, “‘ and the 
ordinary Lake District tourist does expect his 
money’s worth of water.” ‘“‘ The ordinary 
Lake District tourist,” is, I suppose, the person 
who clamours for a motor road over the Stye 
Head .Pass. Wastwater, ‘‘our next lake,” 
receives only half a page of description, pre- 
sumably because it is difficult of access by car 
and is, thank goodness, also ‘‘ a dead end.” An 
audacious piece of walking is “‘to go right up 
the chasm of the ghyll (having sacrificed one’s 
footgear as a thank-offering to the Creator) from 
big boulder to big boulder, until one stands 
almost at the foot of the fall itself.”” This feat 
has the additional advantage of enabling one to 
** forget hikers and their litter in the sublimity 
of nature.”’ 

Does not Miss Wallace know that the spirit 
of the Lake District yields itself only to the 
respectful approaches of the walker, that the 
assault by car is tantamount to rape and is in 
process of killing the very thing that is supposed 
to be loved; that until the track over Hard 
Knott and Wrynose was used as a racing 
ground for motor-cyclists, it was as free from 


‘ defilements of the sense of sight as it was from 


outrages upon the sense of sound, and that by 
and large it is the motorists and not the walkers 
who, when they have gone to call upon the 
countryside, have left there democracy’s visiting 
card in the shape of the newspaper, the cigarette 
packet, and the banana skin. 

I do not wish to deny this book all merit. 
There is a good account of the economics of 
afforestation which shows that Miss Wallace 
realises the full outrage of the spectacle of 
lines of regimented pines in Duddondale and on 
Whinlatter. There is also a good chapter on 
Herdwick sheep farming. The reproductions, 
though good, are not up to the usual high 
Batsford standard. 

I have nothing but praise for Mr. Massing- 
ham’s book on the Chilterns. For one thing, 
he knows the country. He seems, indeed, to 
have walked all over it, visiting even those 
places into which, one is convinced when one 
comes upon them, no one but oneself has ever 
strayed. He knows, for example, Maidensgrove, 
“the most remote hamlet in all the Chilterns,” 
and Bix Bottom which leads up to it through 
some of the finest woods in Southern England. 
Mr. Massingham, who is a connoisseur of rural 
crafts, writes fascinating descriptions of chair- 
turning and “ bodgering,”’ wheel-wrighting and 
hurdle-making, all of which are, or until 
recently were, carried out in sheds set in the 
woods themselves. He praises the balanced 
economy of a world in which each locality 
maintains and is maintained by its own industries, 
and shows that suburban immigration has 
destroyed this balance to the detriment not only 
of the welfare of the people, but of the beauty 
of the country in which they live. Thus when 
chair-making was industrialised, the demand for 
local timber fell off, the beechwoods were cut 
down or fell into decay, while the men who had 
worked them were drained away into the towns. 
Mr. Massingham writes much of the village 
churches that he knows so delicately and loves 
so well, but he can never forget that his taste 
for these things, already eccentric, will shortly 
become extinct. The last sentence in his 
beautiful book well conveys the nostalgia for 
the things of the past with which it is pervaded. 
** Let them,” the angels upholding the roof of a 
village church, “‘ be. my last written memory of 
the Chiltern hills whose beauty of nature and of 
husbandry will, long after I am dead, return 
and have these angels as of old to bless them with 
their outspread wings. Now they are but 
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antiquities, with nothing to.say to a century 
which has been the parricide of the past.” 

I have one complaint. Though the reproduc- 
tions and photographs are first-rate, I cannot 
say the same of Mr. Hennell’s drawings. Con- 
trast them, for example, with those of the brothers 
Nash in the Shell-Mex Guide to the Chilterns. 

Mr. Warren’s Corn Country expresses a 
similar nostalgia. Like Mr. Massingham’s, and 
unlike Miss Wallace’s, Mr. Warren’s is a 
countryman’s book, the book of one who thinks 
of the country not as a place for motorists to 
visit and patronise, but as the site of an industry, 
the most important we possess, that has been 
allowed to fall into shameful neglect, and, with 
it, the way of life that it nourished. Through 
the pages of his book there walk and talk a 
riumber of old country characters, Mr. Smith 
the «miller, Hannah Freeman the straw-plaiter, 
who discourse to Mr. Warren and through him 
to the reader of the days that are past, of glean- 
ing, of the various ways of thatching, and of 
Horkeys, or Harvest Homes. It is-hard, as one 
listens to them, not to feel that in spite of its 
hardships the old life of the country, when men 
provided for their needs by the skill of their 
hands, was a richer thing than the country life 
of to-day. Like Mr. Massingham, Mr. Warren 
puts in a plea for small self-subsistent farms, 
quoting with approval Lord Lymington’s con- 
tention that the ‘‘ key to successful farming is 
self-contained farming that buys little from 
outside and returns all its waste to the soil.” 
His ideal is a corn-growing England studded 
with small, prosperous, self-subsistent, mixed 
farms, whereas the current tendency is ‘‘ towards 
more mechanised and more highly capitalised 
farms regardless of the fact that good husbandry 
depends upon an intimate service of the land 
such as collective, mechanised farming does not 
permit.” The lesson which Mr. Warren 
teaches is that agriculture can never be con- 
sidered just as one industry among others ; it 
is the “‘foundation of our national health ”’ ; 
and ‘‘ corn is as necessary for the health of the 
land as the land for the health of the people.” 

C. E. M. Joab 
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Funeral for Five. By JONATHAN STAGGE. 
Michael Foseph. 8s. 

Maigret Keeps a Rendezvous. By GrorGeEs 
SIMENON. Routledge. 8s. 

Criminal C.O.D. By PuxHorse Atwoop 
TAYLOR. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

How Briggs Died. By D. E. Harpinc. 
Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

Black Plumes. By Marcery ALLINGHAM. 
Heinemann. 8s. 

Ten Star Clues. By E. R. PuUNsHON. Gollancz. 


7s. 6d. 
The Silent Bullet. By Peers ELtiotr. Robert 
Hale. 7s. 6d. 


Eleven Were Brave. By FRANCIS BEEDING. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 8s. 3d. 


Funeral for Five must head the list, in spite 
of Maigret, because it is more lively and readable 
than anything that follows. Liveliness and 
readability are not always found in combination 
as many readers can testify. A smooth, pat 
style may become a trusty vehicle for boredom ; 
while some of the lively books that come my 
way are so lively they jump straight out of my 
hands into the waste-paper basket. There is 
net a dull moment in Funeral for Five, from the 
first glance at the dust cover (where an attractive 
girl in evening dress lics patently dead with 
human teeth-marks in her throat) to the final 
chapter, where the last of the five accrue to the 
undertaker. Our old friend, Dr. Westlake, 
with his usual simplicity of mind, drops in to 
dine with his neighbours and spend a pleasant 
evening table-turning. The tables are turned 
with a vengeance, for before he gets home 
Dr. Westlake finds himself in the awkward 





position of having to refuse to sign his host’s 
death certificate. Then the teeth get busy on 
throat after throat, and Dr. Westlake himself, 
dropping in again next door at dusk, lands a 
nasty bite. Even that sharp stimulus to his 
imagination fails to put the poor fellow on the 
right track; he doesn’t even recognise the 
face that bit him. The plot unreels like a 
nightmare before the bewildered eyes of the 
doctor, who. never seems to get the hang of the 
murderous family next door until most of them 
are dead. This is Jonathan Stagge’s fourth 
detective novel, and the best he has written. 
Maigret is good, but not quite as good as we 
have come to expect. The first four volumes 
were translated by Mr. Geoffrey Sainsbury 
into perfect English. Maigret Keeps a Rendezvous 
contains two of Simenon’s stories by a new 
translator, and the difficulty of converting 
colloquial French into an English equivalent has 
not been surmounted. Méaigret’s method 
depends entirely on the revelation of character 
by the process of dialogue. He can talk to any- 
one, and in return make anyone talk. But ina 
conversation the tone of voice matters even 
more than the sense of the words, and-it is the 
tone that has’ evaporated in’ this translation. 
If we are to appreciate Simenon as he deserves, 
his work must be translated with the greatest 
subtlety and not mechanically. Of the two 
stories in the present volume Au Rendez-Vous 
des Terre-Neuves is focused on a Fécamp 
trawler returning from Newfoundland after a 
disastrous voyage. ‘The fish has gone bad, the 
crew have quarrelled, and the captain is murdered 
as he steps ashore. The atmosphere of a fishing 
port with its pervasive stench of stale cod is 
conjured up vividly enough to compensate for 
the simplicity of the crime. The second story, 
L’ Affaire Saint-Fiacre, is far more dramatic, 
with a remarkable character, who develops under 
stress. ‘The Comte Maurice de Saint-Fiacre, 
avenging his mother, rises to heights of Greek 
tragedy. It is, I repeat, a pity that the translation 
does not convey the full grandeur of this 
ordinary man transfigured by a spiritual crisis. 
Superhuman Asey Mayo saves a girl’s life in 
Criminal C.O.D. by making a _ 16-cylinder 
motor car rear like a horse. Apart from this 
astonishing feat Miss Taylor’s hero is more 


modest than usual, and the story is one of the © 


best she has written in the Cape Cod vernacular. 
A girl’s body, neatly packed in brown paper, is 
delivered C.O.D. to Asey’s friend, the police 
surgeon. A little later Asey himself is tied up 
as neat as a parcel with adhesive tape. There is 
plenty of action; and for once in a way the 
criminal with the sense of humour can be sought 
for outside the more rebarbative inhabitants of 
the Cape. 

How Brigg; Died is by an author whose name 
is unfamiliar, but the plot is none the worse for 
that. Briggs died in an ingenious way, and not 
in the least how you suppose. The style, how- 
ever, is long-winded, repetitive and streaked 
with jocularity, with a facetious, posturing 
architect playing detective. If you skip along, 
you will enjoy the dénouement. 

Black Plumes is easy enough to read, but not 
very lively. Miss Allingham has the ladies’ 
disease of trying to write a novel on top ofa 
detective story. The thinner the plot, the 
thicker the characters is the maxim—especially 
the female characters. We are given such a 
rich, juicy slice of the heroine in Black Plumes 
(the hero has ‘‘that curiously sophisticated 
sympathy which made talking to him a Rolls- 
Royce affair ’’) that murder has to take a back 
seat. Indeed, the murderer’s main job in haunt- 
ing the panelled rooms of the St. James’s Square 
mansion is to send the lady with long, narrow 
grey eyes and fine bones scurrying for support 
to those “‘ square painter’s hands, hard and full, 
like a boy’s.”” The detective plot is clever, 
when you get down to it, but you have to wade 
through sentiment to arrive there. 
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Mr. Punshon has given readers so much 
pleasure in the past that one hesitates to treat 
some of his recent work on its merits 
Ten Star Clues is sound and conscientiously 
worked out but devoid of inspiration, and Bobby 
Owen’s deductive faculties never change gear. 

The Silent Bullet is an Australian contribution, 


limits the criminal area, but the villain never- 
theless is hard to pick out. Mr. Elliott deserves 
high commendation. 

The latest Francis Beeding thriller, Eleven 
Were Brave, treats of the Fall of France, with old 
friend Granby trying to save the situation to the 
last. The thrills, the spies, the traitors and 
Gestapo are much as usual, but the account of the 
exodus from Paris must have been written out of 


personal experience and is the most exciting 
feature of the book. RALPH PARTRIDGE 


SHIPS AND ISLANDS 


Feudal Island. By DesmMonp HOo.prince. 
Robert Hale. 12s. 6d. 

The Voyage of the “ Kaimiloa.” By Eric 
DE BisscHop. Translated by Marc CEpPt. 
Bell. 12s. 6d. 

The heyday of islands seems to have passed. 
The modern Selkirk prefers the summit of 
Everest, a Tibetan monastery, wintering alone 
at the poles or non-attachment in California. 
I can think of few islands which could be 
palmed off as the Isles of the Blest to escapists ; 
and of only too many (and some of them con- 
sidered paradises in their time) which have 
become isles of the accursed. We need say 
nothing about Devil’s Island. For there are the 
South Seas strung across the Pacific like cheap- 
jewelled harlots; the harmonium groans on 
Tristan da Cunha; St. Helena is driven to live 
on the sale of its stamps to philatelists and 
pleads at the jumble sales; the Hebrides have 
to be evacuated ; the Indies were lately rioting, 
the Orkneys are bombed, and a year or two 
before the war a German doctor’s attempt to 
set up a private, highbrow Eden in the Galapagos 
ended in a typical suburban murder. 

Claustrophobia is the chief malady of island 
life. The best islands are those which lie near 
enough to a prosaic mainland and are easily left. 
To be just off the coast, in the crowd but not 
of it—that is the islander’s ideal. There is an 
enormous island called Marajé in the mouth of 
the Amazon—so enormous that, though I have 
often studied the map of the Amazon, I have 
never noticed it until I opened Mr. Desmond 
Holdridge’s book), which fulfils the require- 
ments of the new age. Marajé is only a few 
hours’ sail by canoe from Para, whith is a 
modern city, and it is owned by great land- 
owners, half=European, half-Brazilian, who have 
the considerable civilisation of their caste ; and 
it remains a piece of the feudal past anchored 
off the mainland. There are many feudal 
societies left in the world, notably those ruled 
from the Kasbahs of remoter Morocco; but 
Maraj6 is an anomaly in feudalism. Complete 
feudalism exists on Marajé not because of 
isolation, but in close contact with modern 
commercial life. The island breeds cattle by 
the thousand for export and makes a respect- 
able 10 per cent. on the transaction. 

Mr. Holdridge went there first of all after 
the American depression ; his second visit was 
just before the present war. He was naturally 
impressed by the sight of a place as large as 
three New England States and supporting a 
Jargish population of Indians, which had 





security, plenty, content, no unemployment or 
money. Why education if that leads to 
Goebbels? Why freedom if that leads to 
faction? Why science and progress if these 
lead to war? Mr. Holdridge suffered the 
civilised man’s usual tortures. Here was 
exploitation—and yet it seemed more just, more 
humane, and more prolific of happiness than 
freedom. We cannot dispute with Mr. Hold- 
ridge. We can merely recall that islands appear 
to create a legend of virtue about themselves, 
from Aran to the Caribbean in its days of 
innocence. Without a strong central govern- 
ment, people, indeed, seem to thrive morally ; 
their relationships with each other are as good 
as an Anarchist would expect. The balance is 
redressed by warfare on other islands. 

The history of Marajé has one question mark. 
The burial mounds, which are the only native 
monuments, show that the ancestors of the 
islanders had reached a high level of culture. 
Their pottery and utensils were elegant and 
complex. The gift has entirely gone. When ? 
Why? Why does a race suddenly lose its 
capacities ? Contact with the whites is the most 
obvious reply; yet no trace of the Venetian 
glass beads, which were always the white man’s 
presents, can be found in the mounds. Why 
does a race lose heart? Did the original 
inhabitants exhaust themselves by their resist- 
ance to the Dutch and the Portuguese? Or 
did these people change their way of living ? 
Since when have the Indians of Marajé been 
cattle-breeders? And are the present in- 
habitants of Marajé descendants of savages who 
wiped out the artists of the mounds as the 
Berbers destroyed the Arab civilisation of 
Southern Spain ? 

Brazil, in some respects, is a vaster Marajo. 
A world war, Mr. Holdridge says, would break 
up the benevolent feudalism of the island, not 
from a revolutionary motive, but simply because 
the enormous demand for meat would break 
the system. Its efficacy at present depends on 
its indolence, upon no one being too greedy. 
In Brazil, this political question becomes more 
obvious. There are open German ambitions in 
Brazil. The Germans made no secret of them. 
Their propaganda sheets, taunting London, 
Paris, and Washington in news items, were 
delivered every other day up the Amazon on 
canoes. The Germans do not want merely 
with their great ability to develop the Amazon, 
which Humboldt had said could become the 
world’s larder; they just want Brazil. The 
way they want it—well Mr. Holdridge, a good- 
humoured, intelligent, democratic American, 
says that listening to the talk of Germans on 
the subject was like. listening to conversation in 
a madhouse. This was 1938. A nation, as far 
as he could see, had become insane. i 

Feudal Island is not a political book. It is 
personal, descriptive. He rides through the 
flats of the island watching the rounding-up ot 
the cattle, the miraculous lassoing, the barefoof 
riding ; he hunts alligators ; digs up mounds ; 
draws the characters of his hosts. And he writes 
with humour and dignity. Perhaps, he says, 
the feudalism of Marajé is tolerable because it 
is Portuguese. The race has not the cruelty nor 
ruinous empty-headedness of the Spaniards, 
but is gentle, and in Brazil has grafted on South 
America its only real stem of civilisation. 

M. Eric de Bisschop is a mad Frenchman. 
Madness in che English simply takes the form 
of doing what you like. It occurs to you to set 
fire to your nightshirt, as Squire Mytton did, 
or to run up trees making bird noises, like 
Waterton, and you simply do so. 
professional vanity in it. It is feckless and 
amateur. The mad French, on the other hand, 
seem to be people who like doing curious feats 


with totally inadequate or fantastically com- | 


The French madmen are as 
They have 


plicated means. 
vain as actors and fuss like lawyers. 


the madness and thoroughness of inventors and | 
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of stage professors. M. de Bisschop, a retired 
captain of the French Navy, wanted to sail, 
with one companion, from China to Cannes in 
a junk. They set out, practically died of 
starvation, and at Honolulu the junk was 
wrecked. The Voyage of the ‘‘ Kaimiloa”’ opens 
at this point with M. de Bisschop declaiming 
in the historic present as he lies in hospital, 
after the wreck. But God’s extremity is man’s 
opportunity. The junk has gone. Why not go 
across the world in the traditional craft of 
Polynesia—the Polynesian double canoe? Que 
Messieurs les Heath Robinson’s commencent ! 
Why not ascend Mont Blanc on a tricycle ? 

It is no joking matter. M. de Bisschop did 
construct a Polynesian canoe, that is to say, a 
craft of two hulls joined by a platform which 
was controlled by springs to take the stresses. 
The springs came off an old tramcar. In the 
middle of the platform,.that is to say, or the 
bridge between the boats, the masts were 
stepped and he used Chinese sails which can 
be got up and down almost like Venetian 
blinds. On this craft M. de Bisschop and his 
companion, Tati—a companion who had many 
crises, sometimes ‘‘ lost confidence,” and begged 
to be put ashore anywhere, even on the nearest 
waterless atoll—arrived via Australia and the 
Cape of Good Hope at Cannes. And they had 
built the Kaimiloa on the beach at Honolulu 
with their own hands. 

The historic present is a strain on English 
nerves, but M. de Bisschop’s narrative is 
fascinating in its nautical detail and quite 
delightful as the unconscious revelation of a 
frisky, jumpy and freakishly inspired single- 
track character. He has theories about every- 
thing. He is a notable aberration, ,and the 
exclamatofy English catches his certainty and 
Tati’s morbid breakdowns perfectly. He is one 
of the reasons, the book reminds us, of our 
admiration for the French, as they twang away 
on the four national strings of despair, fuss, 
patience and élan. M. de Bisschop has, in his 
peculiar and hare-brained way, expressed some- 


“thing of his nation’s formidable genius for 


doing the impossible. V. S. PRITCHETT 
The Labouring Earth. By C. ALMA Baker: 
Heath Cranton. 10s. 6d. 
The outbreak of war caught us when we were 
changing over from nineteenth-century ideas of the 
importance of food for trade to twentieth-century 


ideas of the importance of food for human welfare 
(Sir J. Orr). Mr. Baker’s passionate appeal is a 
symptom of this Pres ec yg 3 change of outlook 
affecting food production in its widest aspects. 
Mr. Baker’s views, greatly inspired by the teach- 
ings of Rudolf Steiner and Sir Albert Howard, are 
backed by his own long farming experience. His 
main point is that under the stimulus of profit, 
agricultural production has been violently speeded 
up by the addition of artificial fertilisers with the 
ensuing loss of natural soil fertility derived from 
humus. “ Mother Earth,” he writes, “ outraged by 
her exploitation, was giving them what they asked 
for—bulk—and was denying them what they needed 
—vital quality.” And further: “‘ You can produce 
your plant by the aid of minerals; you can have 
something that will give you all the outward signs 
of being a splendid specimen of its kind, but it 


“does not enjoy a full life and consequently cannot 


communicate a full measure of vitality.”” In the 
same way as application of chemicals checks soil 
life, so “‘ in compost we have the means of kindling 
life within the earth itself,’ and healthy soil life is 
the foundation of health sn plants, animals and 
men. A challenging, and highly readable book. 


An Englishwoman in the U.S.S.R. By VIOLET 
LANSBURY. Putnam. 12s. 6d. 

A book with this title arouses high expectations. 
In the wild exchange of ideological assertions, the 
record of anybody—above all a woman with children 
—who lived for twelve years in the Soviet Union, 
offers the prospect of a really “inside” view. 
But this particular record, at least, is disappointing. 
Miss Violet Lansbury started her connection with 
the U.S.S.R. as a typist in Arcos, where she con- 
ceived a great admiration for the Revolution. In 
1925 she went to Russia and lived there until 1937, 
having in the meantime acquired a husband and 
two children, all of whom, it would appear, she 
left behind her in Russia. Her experiences are 
interesting and vividly narrated for the first two 
or three years of her life in Moscow; and if they 
tend to be rather small beer, to occupy themselves 
with the absence of bath-plugs (advertised as a 
hygienic measure), and with the details of shopping 
during the period of the New Economic Policy, no 
one should complain about that. For of such minor 
and_domestic details is the picture of life in a new 
civilisation constructed. Unfortunately, after 1928 
or thereabouts, Miss Lansbury either ceased to 
observe with interest, or—which is perhaps more 
probable—-became so fervently Communist, so 
gleichgestaltet, that whatever she observed, she 
could not describe in print. There is in her book 
no picture at all of Russia after Stalin took control. 
There are casual remarks about the beauty of the 
Moscow Tube, and of the asphalted roads leading 
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the world” (our italics). But of what was happening 
in the Soviet Union during those important nine 
years there is no clear account at all; even the dis- 
astrous early experiments in agricultural collectivisa- 


tion, which Stalin himself took pains to repudiate, 


receive no more attention than a casual notice to the 
effect that some peasants, who did not fully under- 
stand the beauties of Communism, killed their cattle, 
and that this made meat and leather run rather short. 
This is a great pity, because Miss Lansbury, when 
she turns to describe comparatively neutral happen- 
ings, such as her father’s visit to Moscow and her 
own s¢rap with an official Intourist guide who was 
being uncommonly silly, writes well and pungently. 


African Hazard: An Autobiography. By P. W. 
RAINiER. John Murray. 10s. 6d. 

The writer of this book graduated in veld-lore 
under a stout old Boer elephant-hunter. In the 
early years of this century, this warrior had turned 
bar-keeper on what is still the malaria-sodden 
Portuguese side of. the Rhodesian border. Ivory- 
hunting, he !amented, was even then a dying trade. 
“I’ve combed every elephant herd in Mozambique 
till I know the bulls by sight and they call me by 
my first name. There’s nothing bigger than a 
fifty-pound tusk left in the country, and it’s my last 
trip after elephant. The railways have killed 
transport riding. Now the elephants have gone. 
There’s no way left of making money except mining.” 
*“ And,” he adds, wisely contemplative, “it takes 
money to farm.” 

Thus instructed, Rainier, a penniless youth, 
himself South African frontier born, turned accord- 
ingly to prospecting, and to pioneer mining in widely 
separated parts of Africa—Mozambique and the 
Namib Desert, Mozambique again, and—after an 
interlude of war, also in the Namib the Bauchi 
Plateau of Nigeria. His story is lively and very well 
told—except perhaps that the stupid profanities of 
the bar-counter, though quite in character, pall in 
print. His comment is also just: “ The hope of 
gain was our ostensible urge . . . but I think that 
the real urge which drove us into the bush was 
curiosity—the wish to see what lay beyond the next 
purple horizon—and the game of matching our 
strength against the wilderness.”’ Certainly the profit 
was not much, and half or more of these adventurers 
soon paid forfeit with their lives. The book is much 
to be commended as a fitting record of a highly 
individualist and resourceful age, not insignificant 
for the history of Africa. 


I Do Not Think So. By J. B. Morton. Burns 
Oates. 6s. 

There are several Beachcombers. One is the 
romantic, another the anti-highbrow. ‘The third is 
the harassed journalist, always with his column to 
fill and the daftness of the news snippet to compete 
with. Of these the last is far the funniest. The 
best parts of I Do Not Think So start from some 
incredible bétise of reporting, which may or may 
not be genuine, such as “ The Queen of Fugoslavia 
is a smoked-turkey eater, like Lord Castlerosse.”’ 
The fantasy latent in such items encourages Beach- 
comber to soar; the Filthistan Trio, Mr. Justice 
Cocklecarrot, Foulenough (at moments), Mr. Thake 
and Mrs. MacGurgle are the result. These are as 
good in their way as a Disney film. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


Tue subject of pianoforte technique—its 
development through the gradual discovery of 
the instrument’s incomparable resources of 
expression—is naturally seldom thought of by 
the layman; yet a consideration of it will be 
found to bear interestingly on various problems 
of musical taste. It is probable, for instance, 
that differences in the mechanics of piano 
manufacture (breadth of keys, weight of touch, 
etc.) were largely responsible for what seems to 
us nowadays the very awkward and unpianistic 
passage-work of Schubert and Weber and the 
later Beethoven—those enormous skips, the 
long shakes with subsidiary notes to be played 
simultaneously by the same hand, the levity 
with which the pianist is suddenly required to 
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perform in thirds or octaves and at the same 
pace a phrase which on its first appearance was 
barely executable in single notes. The Finale 
of Beethoven’s Sonata in A, op. 101, is a locus 
classicus for this kind of devilishness. It was 
moreover, the first of his sonatas to be written 
for the Hammerclavier, and one would expect 
the invention of that instrument to have tempted 
composers—especially those who were also 
rather wildly; so one must look to the next 
generation for music that, however “ difficult,” 
really lies under the fingers. To realise this 
you have only to compare the final section of 
Weber’s Concertstiick with that of Chopin’s 
B minor Sonata, or the whole of Beethoven’s 
Sonata in B flat, op. 106, with Schumann’s in 
F sharp minor ; for before Liszt’s expeditions 
into the further jungles of fhe art, others had 
discovered most of the arabesques which ten 
fingers can describe without a _ perspiring 
agitation ruinous to the general artistic effect. 
On the other hand, I never yet heard a perform- 
ance of Beethoven’s op. 106 which, however 
remarkable, did not give me that feeling of 
sitting in a car mext to a reckless driver and 
trying to brake with one’s own foot against the 
floor of the car. It is indeed hard to escape the 
conclusion that, superb as they are gua music, 
the last sonatas of Beethoven led composers for 
the piano in quite the wrong direction—up a 
blind alley from which Mendelssohn and 
Brahms never found an issue; while Chopin, 
Schumann and Liszt opened a gate on to 
territory which, cultivated and enlarged by 
Debussy, Scriabine and Bartok, even now seems 
inexhaustible. 

Schubert was a particularly heinous offender 
in the direction I have been describing, because 
the transparent, lyrical, “innocent” nature of 
his music desiderates an absolutely smooth and 
easy performance. At first sight a page of any 
of his sonatas may give the impression that this 
could be achieved at once ; but try it over, and 
the odds are ten to one you will find a beastly, 
though innocuous looking, snag in every third 
line. The posthumous Sonata in B flat, 
however, the recording of which by Artur 
Schnabel has at last been issued (H.M.V.), 
presents few of the characteristic Schubertian 
difficulties, while its themes are of a beauty and 
suppleness that lend themselves to the con- 
struction of one of the composer’s most successful 
works in sonata form. As I have observed 
elsewhere, Schnabel is a pedantic pianist. This 
quality is mitigated in the present performance, 
yet there i$ enough of it to bring out the formal— 
i.e., the intellectual—side of the sonata ; so that, 
extremely fine as it undoubtedly is, I can 
imagine a more spontaneously lyrical, and 
therefore more satisfying, reading by Rubinstein 
or Casadesus. Furthermore it is unfortunate 
that Schnabel’s odd technique should emphasise 
abruptnesses, making dotted notes appear 
double-dotted and transforming semiquaver 
triplets into grace-notes. The Andante is a 
long movement which can only be prevented 
from dragging by “‘ keeping it going ’’ ; Schnabel 
has preferred to insist upon its solemnity by 
taking it Adagio, which has the added dis- 
advantage of making it impossible really to 
“sing” the very slow theme. This can only 
be done, on the piano, by adroit manipulation of 
the sustaining pedal, and Schnabel has been 
only partially successful in solving the difficulty. 
Taken as a whole, then, his performance is 
impressive without being profoundly moving. 
It is, however, admirably recorded and the 
repeats, which make the work far too long, are 
mercifully not observed, except of course in the 
Scherzo. 

Turning now to the other school of pianism— 
that deriving from Mozart and issuing, through 
Dussek and Hummel, in Chopin and Liszt— 
listeners will find a-perfect example this month 
in Louis Kentner’s recording of Liszt’s First 


Polonaise in C minor (Col.). Composed at the 
end of his middle period, this piece is in his 
most ornate, “ Hungarian” style; yet, apart 
from the rather regrettable second subject, it 
is not vulgar; indeed it has more in common 
with Chopin’s Polonaise op. 40, No. 2, than 
the key alone, for both works have an atmosphere 
of slightly sinister melancholy that would be 
better rendered by the title Polonaise- Nocturne. 
Kentner’s Liszt recordings are developing into 
a series well worth collecting, and this one is 
up to standard, though-the loud passages sound 
rather confused and are apt to produce dis- 
tortion. ‘The extraordinary pianissimo Quasi 
cadenza improvisata is faultlessly executed and 
will be a source of delight and instruction to all 
kinds of pianists. 

Some mild criticisms of Beethoven’s Violin 
Concerto which I tiade on the occasion of its 
last .recording produced from Mr. Richard 
Capell an indignant volley of personal remarks. 
Listening to the new set by Heifetz, Toscanini 
and the N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra (H.M.V.), 
I still feel that, in spite of the famous moments 
in the first and second movements, the work is 
rather stodgy on the whole and built up hugely 
from (for Beethoven) second-rate material. 
This remains a purely personal opinion ; but I 
doubt if even the most enthusiastic partisans 
will care greatly for the new issue. Heifetz’s 
playing could hardly be finer ; but the orchestral 
part is very violently conducted and the recording 
coarse, even by American standards. The 
cadenzas are by the Viennese violinist, Leopold 
Auer, who was, incidentally, Heifetz’s master. 

Far more satisfactory, from a gramophonic 
point of view, is the Faithful Shepherd Suite, a 
series of dance movements from Handel’s opera, 
Pastor Fido, arranged by’Sir Thomas Beecham 
and played by the L.P.O. (Col.). There is little 
to say of this music save that it has the reassuring 
beauty of all good art that is part of a tradition ; 
it has, as Henry James said of Emerson, “ the 
equanimity of a result.”” That it can scarcely 
be regarded as Handel at his grave or superbly 
vital best, perhaps goes without saying. The 
Pastorale—a seemingly fool-proof genre—has 
particular charm, but also, I suspect, more of 
Beecham in the orchestration than the rest. 
The recording is impeccable. So is that of 
Karl Friedrich Abel’s most agreeable little 
Symphony in E fiat, op. 10, No. 3 (arr. Carse), 
performed by the Boyd Neel String Orchestra 
(Decca). Abel was a noted viola da gamba 
player, a pupil of J. S. Bach and associated with 
the latter’s son, Johann Christian, in concert- 
giving activities in London of the 1760’s. That 
he was famous for his playing of slow movements 
no doubt accounts for the fact that the Andante 
of this symphony is a great deal more interesting 
than the opening Allegro, which is little more 
than a series of formulae—the kind of thing 
Mozart used to do on his head at the age of 
twelve. 

Now take a deep breath and switch right over 
to the romantic world of Sibelius’ tone-poem, 
Pohjola’s Daughter, op. 49. The story, which is 
over-complicated for musical illustration, deals 
with the exploits of the Finnish Hercules and 
his properly cavalier treatment of the Omphale 
of the Kalevala. However, Sibelius has about 
five times as much musical imagination as 
Saint-Saéns and his vision of the events is 
extraordinarily thrilling. But I do not find that 
Koussevitzky and the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra (H.M.V.) give a finer performance 
than Kajanus : the old Sibelius Society recording 
is. still the best, even where clarity of detail is 
concerned. 

A new set of Ravel’s popular Ma Meére l’Oye 
is always welcome. The latest recording, by 
Howard Barlow and the Columbia Broadcasting 
Orchestra (Coi.), is rather edgy in the louder 
passages, but otherwise excellent. The pianis- 
simo climax of the last movement is sensitively 
achieved. Another suite which will, one hopes, 
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Recently Published 


THE TECHNIQUE OF SEX 


By ANTHONY HAVIL, B.A. Post paid 5 .= 
Written by a young medical man specialising in 
Obstetrics and Gynecology, this new illustrated work 





is a complete guide to every aspect of sex. No other 
k at a similar price is as all-embracing. The 
contents cover—Anatomy—Physiology—The  Psy- 


chology of Sex—The Sex Act—Pregnancy and Labour 
— Contraception — Abortion — Venereal Diseases — 
Prostitution—Impotence and Sterility, and is complete 
with a Summary and Glossary. 

‘Within the pages of this book is contained a 
survey of the Anatomy, Physiology, Psychology, and 
Sociology of sex. The feat has been performed by 
Mr. Havil in a competent fashion. The subject 
could not be more adequately de alt with within the 
limitations of a work of this size. 

Cambridge University Medical Society Magazine. 


LIFE LONG LOVE 


Healthy Sex and Marriage 
By RENNIE MAC ANDREW. Post paid 5/- 
The purpose of this book is to prevent or help solve 
some of the problems of love in men and women, and 
to increase human undcrstanding. 

“ Its great merit consists in its straight forwarduess of 
expression . . . its scientific simplicity. It should prove 
a very useful textbook.” New Statesman and Nation 

“—eminentiy sensible but far from dull . Par- 
ticularly refreshing. ... The book will be appreciated 
by those who are tired of the stupidities that have been 
published.” 

Cambridge University Medical Society Magazine. 
APPROACHING MANHOOD 
APPROACHING WOMANHOOD 
By RENNIE MACANDREW. Each 3/6 net, post 4d. 
Parents, teachers, religious leaders and social workers 
recognise the vital need of accurate books of sex 
instruction for boys and voung men, girls and young 
women. These books adequately fill that need. 

“In every way admirable for the purpose—simply 
and concisely written—pleasantly informative. 

Cambridge University Medical Society Magaz ine 
FRIENDSHIP, LOVE AFFAIRS AND 
MARRIAGE. By RENNIE MACANDREW. An 
explanation of men to women and women to men— 
to clarify ideas—to illustrate the differences of Friend- 
ship, Love and Marriage. ... . Many people will find 
it very helpful... . ¢ a wealth of practical hints 6.0% 
Cambridge University Medical Society Magazine £.- 





Your purchase of one or other of the books 
described in this advertisement is not an extrava- 
ance, but a wise and profitable investment. It 
E impossible to measure the worth of these 
publications by their published price. The Health 
benefits, both Physical and Mental, and the 
Vital Information provided to you represents safe 
and positive dividends which will repay your 
investment many times over. Endorsed and 
recommended by the highest authorities, these 
books are of vital importance. Make your 
selection now. 
WISE WEDLOCK—The Whole Truth. 

Over 100,000 sold. This volume is full of 

sane information. Dr. Norman Haire says 


** | consider it to be one of the best, if not 

the best, of its kind available in English ” 6, 6 
WOMAN’S CHANGE OF LIFE. Aj 

entirely practical book which will prove 

of inestimable value to every woman 

“ Modern Woman ”’ says :—*‘ Middle-aged 

women will find much to help them ” 5, 6 
THE RIDDLE OF SEX. by D. J. TENEN- 


BAUM. This work gives answers to all 
questions concerning sex. It includes 
a minimum of theory and the maximum B os 
of direct physiological information 
AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE. Pully illustrated. Vol 
I. The most comprehensive work of its 
kind ever published in England. very 
conceivable subject within its title | 
dealt with ... 15 6 
FAMILY LIMITATION—The Natural 
Way. By D. MURRAY DAVEY. 


To many people, because of religious or 
other convictions,artificiality in the matter 
of Birth Control is repugnant. This new 
book is intended for those people, lt 
describes in detail a proved method 
IT’S ONLY NATURAL. The Philosophy 
of Nudism. By WM. WELBY. With 
original illustrations. In this new work 
the author explains the philosophy of 
Nudism and shows the reason of its appeal 
to people of a high intellectual standard 
THE HEART. The Prevention and Cure 
of Cardiac Conditions. By JAS. ( 
THOMSON. The author in this 
presents in non-technical — ‘ge an ex 


13 


4/- 


book 


planation of the Natural treatm ent « a 
Heart Discases 4 
BLOOD PRESSURE. iy JAS. ©. THOM 

SON The how and w hy of low and high 

blood pressure and the simple naturo 

pathic home treatment for this prevalent a 

condition is fully explained 4 
MEMORY EFFICIENCY AND HOW TO 

OBTAIN IT. By J. L OR LON An 


efficient memory is the basis of all success 
This book shows you “* H ww ti memoris¢ 
How to a i photographic memory,’ 
etc., ete. 

BETTER SIGHT WITHOUT GLASSES. 
By H. BENJAMIN. The author cured 
himself of approaching blindness, and ha 
embodied his methods in this book 

HOW TO OBTAIN HEALTHY HAIR. 
By JAS. C. THOMSON. With full par 
ticulars of the Home Treatment for Seal; 
Disorders, including Baldness, Dandruff 1 
Alopecia, Areata, Falling Hair, etc. 

All Prices Include Postage. 


THORSONS, Publishers 
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always be even more popular — Bizet’s 
L’ Arlésienne No. 2—still remains preferable in 
the recording by Goossens and the L.P.O. The 
new issue, by Fiedler and the Boston Promenade 
Orchestra (H.M.V.) is remarkably good at the 
price, but of an inferior refinement comparable 
to the difference between the Intermezzo of 
this suite and the Adagietto of No. 1. 

English music is the poorer by the recent 
death of Frank Bridge, who was, I think, a 
better composer than is usually allowed. The 
quality of his musical ideas was remarkably 
fine, but, like many English composers—Sir 
Arnold Bax, for example—he tended to weaken 
his material by conventionality of treatment, 


as well as by insufficient attention to variety 


of harmonic texture. These points are well 
illustrated by the Phantasie Trio in C minor, 
of which the Grinke ensemble have recently 
made an exceptionally fine recording (Decca). 
Dating from 1908, this Trio is in the elegiac 
mood of so much of the composer’s music, 
while the fantasia form permits him to place 
his themes in lights that would be excluded from 
a stricter composition. The raison d’étre of this 
kind of work is as necessarily rooted in some 
kind of “literary” inspiration as Pohjola’s 
Daughter, the difference being merely one of a 
much greater degree of vagueness. All sorts of 
musicians should find these records worth 
attention ; listened to without prejudice, the 
opening theme alone, with its lovely modula- 
tions, can hardly fail to move. It is to be hoped 
that the composer’s death may encourage the 
recording companies to pay tribute to his 
memory by issuing more of his works, especially 
the very fine String Quartet in G minor. e 
How soon Christmas is forgotten can be felt 
by listening to John McCormack’s latest disc : 
** All thro’ the Night” and “See amid the 
Winter’s Snow ” (H.M.V.). Already these cosy 
old tunes come to us as from the pages of a 
Dickens novel—as remote from the angular 
harshness and dull anxiety of our days as 
Esther Summerson from an A.T. McCormack 
sings them with perfect blandness and one 
catches every word; but his voice seems to be 
becoming more and more nasal lately. ‘ 
EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST 


Week-end Competitions 


No. 574 
Set by Winifred Harper 


I have noticed that Oscar Wilde has recently 
made an appearance as a Penguin. The usual 
prizes are offered for a piece of dialogue between 
Lady Bracknell, Lord Henry and Miss Prism 
on being offered to the masses in a paper book 
price sixpence (not more than 250 words). 
RULES— 

1. Envelopes should be marked with the 
number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, 
and should be addressed to COMPETITIONS, 
10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. Solutions must reach 
the Editor by first post on Monday, Feb. roth. 

2. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves 
the right to print in part or as a whole any matter 
sent in, whether it be awarded a prize or not. MSS. 
cannot be returned. When no entries reach the 
required standard no prize will be awarded. 
RESULT OF,COMPETITION No. 571 
Set by L. V. Upward 

Obeying his doctor’s orders, an actor, about to 
play Shylock, visits a dentist. In the waiting- 
room he mentally rehearses his court speech, 

“I have possessed ... .”’ But the nearer of his 

ordeals upsets his memory; probe and drill, as 

it were, replace pig and cat as objects of repulsion. 

The usual prizes are offered for a revised version 

of the speech (not exceeding 24 lines) made under 

such circumstances. It should begin: “I have 
possessed you, doctor, of my symptoms.” 


Report by L. V. Upward 


This was an “escape”? competition. It was a 


general invitation, accepted cheerfully enough by a 
gratifyingly large number of entrants, to forget 
Hitler and all his works for an hour or so. But a 
few representatives of that hardy breed whose con- 
tempt for palliatives seems to be beyond bounds, 
dragged in the war by the scruff of its neck, and 
thereby put themselves out of the running, if a slight 
mixture of metaphors may be allowed for once. 

The great majority of competitors insisted firmly 
upon addressing their lines to the dental surgeon 
instead of the physician, and so, realising that I 
had not made my meaning clear, I accepted this. 
It was a small point anyway. But I was, I think, 
justified in demanding a reasonably close parody, 
and here so many competitors fell down—even 
such veterans as R. S. Jaffray and Charles Furbank 
—that I had little difficulty in reducing the “ pos- 
sibles”’ to a dozen. 

Gordon Simpson need not have apologised for his 
anachronisms, which were in the Shakespearean 
tradition ; but when he swore by his hole-y molar 
(nor was he the only one to make use of that dreadful 
oath) I must confess I shuddered. Beryl Nicholson 
and R. Maxwell were both good, but allowed their 
rhythm to fall to bits in places, and Miss Nicholson’s 
typewriter slipped up in the matter of spelling 
once or twice. A slight loss of rhythm also marred 
the otherwise excellent entry of Stock-Cross. 
J. N. Stoddart and Sir Robert Witt erred by putting 
their actors into the surgery instead of the waiting 
room, or so it seemed ; but this appeared to be a 
temptation resisted with difficulty by most of those 
who addressed the dentist and not the doctor, 
which was scarcely surprising. B. J. V. L., after a 
poor start, improved steadily and finished full of 
running ; but she made her effort too late to catch 
up with the winners. 


There were four entries all sufficiently good to 
make the selection of the second prize-winner a 
hard task. Thomas Fry, I. R. I. S. and Harry 
Broadbent submitted work of a very high standard, 
but on the whole I think they must give way to 
C. F. Best, though I wish he had used some other 
word than “ yelpings.”” First prize is for X. I do 
not care for his “ You see?”’; but I have no other 
criticism to offer. Judging by internal evidence 
only, I fancy we have seen this competitor’s work 
before over a longer signature. Anyhow, he must 
discard his anonymity now to the extent of supplying 
THE New STATESMAN AND NATION with his name 
and address—if he wishes to reap his reward. 


FIRST PRIZE 
I have possessed you, doctor, of my symptoms; 
How by the pangs of Hades am I torn 
To limits of endurance and beyond ; 
But when you ask me why I rather choose 
This weight upon the flesh than to receive 
Yon dentist’s treatment, I will answer that 
By saying, ’tis my humour: are you answer’d ? 
What if my guts are troubled with an ache ? 
Shall I be pleas’d to pay down good red gold 
To have it chang’d for sharper woe? You see? 
Some men there are that faint when forceps clink, 
And some that shudder when they spy a drill, 
And others, when the hing’d chair backward goes 
Cannot restrain their panic: such effects 
Excite compassion. See you why I balk ? 
Why he, that loathes the healing forceps’ clink, 
And he, the artful, nerve-extracting drili, 
And he, the smooth chair’s swing ; are all, of course, 
Myself, yielding without a touch of shame 
To welli-imagin’d fear? So, are you answer’d ? 
No other reason have I,’or can give 
More than this nameless, creeping dread I bear 
Of him, whose very antechamber holds 
In sick suspense, the breath of present pain. X. 


SECOND PRIZE 
I have possessed you, doctor, of my symptoms 
And by our holy Sabbath have I sworn 
To have th’ offending members straight pluck’d out. 
If you deny me, let the danger light 
Upon your practice, and your whole profession. 
You'll ask me why I rather choose to yield 
These ruin’d ivory castles, than to have 
Them stuffe’d with gold: why I’ll not answer that : 
But say it is my humour. Is it answered ? 
What if this frame be troubled with an ache, 
And I be pleased to give a dozen molars 
To have it cured ? What, are you answered yet ? 
Some men there are love not a questing probe ; 
Some that are mad when they behold a drill ; 
And others when the bit grinds i’ the head 
Cannot contain their yelpings. Now, for your answer 
As there is no firm reason to be rendered 
Why he cannot abide a questing probe ; 
Why he a sleek and softly-whirling drill ; 
Why he the fretting grind of steel on bone : 
So I can give no reason, nor I will not, 
More than a lodg’d hate and a certain loathing 
Of being drilled and welded, that I say 
“Out, out, damned poison’d ruins!” Are you 
answered ? C. F. Best 








WEEK-END CROSSWORD 17 sey V.S. DowN 


3 4 





5 6 


The last week’s winner is 
Dr. R. B. Latter, 369 Fulham Road, S.W.6. 





9. What a plunger 
I. Fortune for the the gentleman is! 
man who could (9) 

keep his wife in 
the cellars. (3) 

2. Tis plural with 1!- How to catch 
an s ? (5) her naked ? (5) 


3. God’s got to go 17. Lily wants us 


10. Opinion. (5) 


slow. (5) after all. (5) 

4. Some results of 1g poy, Sir 
sterilisation i William’s gold 
Germany. (3) stylo. (5) 


5. Horse-drench 
for Mussolini? (4 19 & 21. Organ- 
& 7) stop, popular- 
7. Swallow Ireland make, parts ex- 
in a mouthful, ‘Changed. (6) 

Mussolini ? (11) 


21. See 19, 





ACROSS. 

1. On the side of 
the future foe of 
Fascism ? (9) 

5. I’m _ just low, 
doctor — nothing 
more. (3) 

6. rev. No change 
for a shilling. (3) 
8. Supplement on 
The Horse. (5) 
12. Without a war- 


den for the week- 
end ? (3) 

13. Song of the 
Shirt for Ascetic 
*Arry ? (3) 

14. The old soldier 
and the donkey 
are academicians 
in France. (9) 


15. According to 
nature, there’s 


nothing in it. (3) 


16. The boy’s get- 
ting on. (3) 

20. Put it back. (5) 

22 & 23. Danger 
shared by many 
a private and pilot. 


(6) 











23. See 22. 
24. For shame ! 


(9) W.C.1. 





Books to the value of Five Shillings may be 
chosen by the sender of the first correct solution 
There must be opened. Post solutions to arrive not later than 
something for first delivery Wednesday following the date cf 

a US issue, addressed to “ CROSSWORDS,” “ New 
under the plate. Srarssman AND NATION,” 10 Great Turnstile, 
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Company Meeting 
MARTINS BANK 


FULL SHARE IN WAR EFFORT 
RECORD DEPOSITS 


Mr. Freperic ALAN Bates, chairman, presiding at 
the r1oth Annual General Meeting of Martins 
Bank Ltd. at Liverpool, Tuesday, January 28th, 
said : 

The main changes in the accounts are in the 
deposits, Treasury deposit receipts, investments, and 
advances. Advances have been much reduced, 
offsetting the return upon largely increased deposits. 
Profits have been affected by heavy wartime 
expenses and increased taxation, but, notwithstand- 
ing, we have been able to show a small increase. 
At £891,029, they are some £15,000 more. A 
dividend of 74 per cent. paid in July it is proposed 
to repeat as a final dividend, again making 15 perf cent. 
for the year. £100,000 has been transferred to the 
staff pension fund, and in view of the difficult times 
ahead we have considered it prudent to place 
£150,000 to reserve for future contingencies. We 
have carried forward £347,772, being £17,023 more 
than last year. 

The bank’s liquid position is maintained. Cash 
in hand and at the Bank of England amounted to 
£14,317,000, that is 11.55 per cent. of our deposits, 
which at the record level of £123,313,000 are up by 
£12,893,000. Quick assets consisting of cash, 
money at call, balances with other banks, Treasury 
and other bills, and Treasury deposit receipts 
amount to £41,267,000, being 33.29 per cent. of our 
deposits. Further, the bank’s short term investments 
amount to £11,006,000. 

We are taking a full share in financing the 
country’s war requirements. Investments stand at 
£45,628,000, an increase of £11,456,000. This 
increase, with our holdings of Treasury bills and 
deposit receipts, represents funds lent to the 
Government during last year. Our total holding of 
British Government securities, including Treasury 
bills and deposit receipts, is £53,173,000, a large 
percentage (actually 43 per cent.) of our deposits. 
In addition, a considerable part of our advances is 











given directly in connection with the production of 
war material. This is typical of what all the banks 
are doing in furtherance of the war effort. 

Advances show a decrease of £7,767,000, for 
reasons of which you are aware. The banks are 
eager to lend money, and are in a sound position to 
do so when the return to peace enables them to 
resume their normal functions. 

My closing words will be in appreciation of our 
staff in discharging their duties in very trying 
circumstances. The arramgements made at the 
outset of the war with such care to meet casualties 
among our offices and to avoid interruption of 
banking service to the public have worked admirably. 
This reflects the greatest credit on executive officers 
and staff, clerical and manual, of all ranks, but it will 
not be regarded as invidious if 1 make special 
mention of the lady members of the staff for the 
way they have devoted themselves to their duties, 
particularly in London and our other large centres 
which have suffered.from bombardment. Our fire 
watchers and the staff who look after our premises 
have worked untiringly. I have recently visited a 
number of our branches in areas which have had to 
meet bombing attacks and am proud to say that 
everywhere I found the spirit of the staff excellent. 

We have now 607 members in the forces. We wish 
them a safe return, and promise thenr a warm 
welcome when they come back to their duties in 
the bank at the conclusion of a victorious peace. 

The report was adopted. 








PURELY PERSONAL 





LApY WOULD TAKE IN 

GENTLEMAN, but gentieman 
has been taken in before, and prefers 
to choose his own Cigars. He buys 
King Six for genuine enjoyment. 
They’re 8d. each. 








___The Family Physician 


THE PAIN 
SIMPLY 
VANISHED 


That’s what many of my patients say to me, 
after taking the Phensic tablets I have 
prescribed for them. 

Nervous headache—backache—neuritis— 
neuralgia—rheumatic pains—they say Phensic 
seems to go right to the root of the pain 
and soothe it away. 

This power of Phensic to “ make the pain 
go” so quickly is partly explained by the 
rapidity with which Phensic is absorbed into 
the blood and partly because four ingredients, 
not just one, make up the Phensic formula. 

These four ingredients work together to 
attain the desired results—and every one of 
them works better for working with the other 
three. Yes! It is a medical triumph. No 
one would deny it. 

A celebrated surgeon, concerned with 
relieving pain and weakness after operations, 
says he is profoundly convinced of the pain- 
killing, fever-reducing qualities of Phensic. 

However delicate you may be, Phensic 
will do you no harm. It does not harm the 
heart. It does not upset the stomach. It 
does not leave the patient depressed. 

Two tablets will bring you soothing comfort 
from jangled nerves. They will refresh and 
hearten you when you feel over-tired. Every 
chemist has Phensic brand. It will cost you 
33d, 7d, 1/5, 3/5 & 5/8 (Inc. Purchase Tax). 
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SPECIALISED TRAINING 


ITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON ART SCHOOL 

124 Kennington Park Road, S.E.11. Classes Saturdays 

and Sundays, 10.30 a.m. to § p.m. Modelling and Painting 

from the Life ; Lettering and Ornamental Sculpture (including 

restoring). Fees nominal. Apply to the REGISTRAR at the 
above address. a 


ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
(Approved Shelters). 

Complete Teachers’ Training for Girls in all Branches of 
Physical Education, Gymnastics, Games, Dancing, etc. 
Recognised training centre for London University Diploma 
in Physical Education, and Certificate of the Chartered Society 

of Massage and Medical Gymnastics. 
Secretary, Anstey College, Erdington, Birmingham 








Apply: 








PERSONAL 


ERMAN Jewish refugee (girl, 21) seeks companions, own age, 
Colwyn Bay, Llandudno, area, Gen. interests. Box 8565. 








I ADY desires learn Norwegian : tuition evenings/week-ends, 
4 yicinity City or N.W. London. Mod. fees. Edgware 7364. 





LAPY with home near Uxbridge would share part with 
another or would board lady or gentleman. Telephone, 
simple home comforts and privacy. Moderate. Box 8554. 





UPRIGHT piano wanted. Would pay transport and main- 
tain good order free. WILLIAMS, 42 Well Walk, N.W.3. 





“YERALD HOLTOM’S contemporary cotton prints, 

purchased by V. & A. Museum, mass-produced for 

export, sold at home at 2s, 11d. per yard by ALFrepD WILSON, 
11 High Street, N.W.3. Hampstead 2218 (patterns posted). 


O@ — D 
When I 
Your favourite suit —— exactly in “ John Peel ’’ Cumber- 


land Tweed, £5 5s. Od., tax extra. Fit guaranteed or money 
refunded. Patterns free. REDMAYNE, 10 Wigton, Cumberland. 





’s improved her song 
t my pipe she mae “ ‘TOM LONG!” 








STUDY AT HOME 
{FOR A DEGREE 


—it helps to lighten 
the strain of war! 


@ Teo much thinking about the war is not good for 

Your mind needs an occasional rest, a change 
of occupation. Why not spend an hour or two every 
day in reading for a university degree? Quite apart 
from the wisdom of preparing yourself now for post- 
war developments, the reading involved will widen 
your outlook and, more important still, afford the 
necessary mental recreation. 


@ London University Degrees are open to all, with- 
out residence at the University. No matter where 
you are, or what you are doing, Wolsey Hall (founded 
in 1894) can prepare you by post for the necessary 
examinations. Matriculation (or, if you are over 23, the 
shorter Special Entrance), Intermediate, and Final. 


@ Wolsey Hall Postal Courses for the above examina- 
tions are conducted by a staff of 56 University Graduates. 

Courses comprise Notes, Test Papers, Model 
Answers, criticism of your work and solution of ail 
difficulties by your tutors. A Guarantee is given that, 
in the event of failure, tuition will be continued free. 
Fees may be spread over the period of the Course, 
7,000 Successes at London University Exams., 1925-39. 


@ WRITE FOR FREE GUIDE to Dearees (saying if 
your preference is for Arts, Science, Economics, Com- 
perm. Law or Theology) to C. D. Parker, M.A., 
LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept. VHo98, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Proprietors: Diploma ott ea College, Ltd. 











—_ 





ACCOMMODATION 

















How to stop smoking. Quick, cheap, lasting, harmless, as 
grateful 1,000’s testify. Either sex. Write: CARLTON 
CHEMICALS, 251, Birmingham. To Let and Wanted 
N ONOMARK your property. Permanent address. 5. p.a. HACKERAY HOTEL, Facing the [Critish Museum. 
Patronised by Royalty. Write BM; MONO12, W.C.1. Telephones in al] bedrooms. ‘rom »s. 6./. ner night. 
CCORDING to A. S. Neill “ Kingston is * riaht ’ ASK for descriptive list (3d. post iree (NNS and 


in every 
way.’”’ Particulars from Secretary, Kingston, Edinburgh 9. 


HORT-STORY WRITING. There is a short cut to 
successful story-writing—the Regent way. Send for free 
booklet. Recent Institute (191H), Palace Gate, W.8. 











CAR FOR SALE 


RMSTRONG-SIDDELEY 17 Long Saloon for sale. 
Perfect running order. Nearly new tyres. Ring Roperts, 
Holborn 3216, or write, c/o this paper. 








HOTELS managed by the PEOPLE’S of Ss ‘RESHMENT 
HOUSE ASSOCIATION, UTD. 
P.R.H.A., Ltp., 193 Regent Street, ‘v7.1. 


V OODY-BAY HOTEL, Parracombe, N. Devon. Quict, 

| ig safe area. H. & C. all rooms, spring mattresses, 
good farm produce, central heating, licensed. From 
3% guineas inclusive. 











Parracombe 64. 





BLENHEIM, Bovey Tracey, S. Devon. Lovely gardens, 
orchards. Central heating and H and C. in be drooms. 


SITTLEWORTH, Sussex. Fortrie Guest House. 
Breakfast in bed if desired. "Phone: 61. 





Cc omfort. 








ACCOMMODATION—continued — 
DINBURGH. Manoe Hotel, so Manor Place. 





Terms 








from 13s. 6d. per day. Reduction per week. Tel. : 228191 
BEL SIZE PARK. ‘Unfurnished attractive large hall-floor 
room, ¢very convenience, 175. 6 Also artistic attics, 
7s. 6d. Shelter. 17 1 yndhur t Road, N.W.3 Hat um. 0430. 
~WISS cor’ I AGE. Unfurn. very large attractive studio 
a room, hall floor, every conyv., service available. 225. 6d. 
Others from 12s. 6d. 16 Belsize Square, N.W.3. Mai. 6185. 
Two large, sx sunny rms. to let, separately or together. Elect. 
fires, cooker, c.h.W., fitted wardrobe, bookshelves Call 
evenings, week-end. MAUG ER, 19 Lambolle Ro ad, N.W.3 
OCKINGHAM, We: Westward Ho! Devon. Quiet comf. hse., 
peaceful sur. Mod. inc. terms. Muss FoLt. Northam 183. 





HYRE PARK. 82 Sussex Gardens, W.2. 
Nr. Marble Arch, Padd. Fr. 15 
EACE and comfort for lone or short stay. 
Fay K. JONES, Beck Allans, Grasmere. 


Ambass. 2941. 
. 6d. p.w. $s. daily, bkft, 
- Vegetasian diet. 
"Phone: 129, 





RESPITE AND RECREATION 
Make the most of your holidays this year by staying at 
Langdale Estate. Unique and varied accommodation amidst 
delightful surroundings. Furnished cottages, guest house and 
the new Pillar Hotel. Tennis and squash courts, swimming 
ol, etc. Illustrated booklet on request. The Manager, 


mgdale Estate, Great Langdale, 


Grasmere 82. 


near Ambleside. Tel. : 


PERF ECT peace. . Vie -spring = bode. Own produce. Mod. conv, 
14th c. manor farm. Upper Quinton, Stratford-on-Avon, 


Fiza lH STREET, S.W.1. 
“ ing to keep on pleasant hous 
accommodation to other woman wi 
Sloane : 1072 evenings. 


DY AN rm., man o 
17s. 6d. ] 


ig 4,1 


Professional woman, wish- 
e while ter abroad, offers 


king in Londo: Ring 


bined exp. Small rm., 
Communal kit. PRI. o&878. 


r woman, sharing com 
Private hse 


1.S. Reader (man) offers share of furnished basement flat 
+ with private shelter ondon, W.14) to couple or two 
ladies, one doing housekeeping. Expenses shared. Box &s77 


T 


7XPECTANT mother, first baby April, requires 2-3 rr 
4 cottage within 50 miles London. SMITH, 15 Warwick 
Ave. » Paddis igton, W.9. 


TO LET AND WANTED 


F OR ‘SAI E. ——_ ” four-roomed cottage, lovel irround- 
ings ; cre of garder Price {1 ' 
Old Saw Mil Laity Water lorringtor 
‘O LET, till end of :* rch: furnished ttage in S. Devon 
village 2 double bedroor 2 tting-roor ' her 
bathroom with H. & ¢ 2) gus. a week Apply :, HENDES 
Oxford House, Risca, Mon 





l ’T NFURNISHED 
Societ Safe area re nable rental 
6 Southampton Place, London, W.C.1 


Benevolent 
E.1.B.A., 
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always be even more popular — Bizet’s 
L’ Arlésienne No. 2—still remains preferable in 
the recording by Goossens and the L.P.O. The 
new issue, by Fiedler and the Boston Promenade 
Orchestra (H.M.V.) is remarkably good at the 
price, but of an inferior refinement comparable 
to the difference between the Intermezzo of 
this suite and the Adagietto of No. 1. 

English music is the poorer by the recent 
death of Frank Bridge, who was, I think, a 
better composer than is usually allowed. The 
quality of his musical ideas was remarkably 
fine, but, like many English composers—Sir 
Arnold Bax, for example—he tended to weaken 
his material by conventionality of treatment, 
as well as by insufficient attention to variety 
of harmonic texture. These points are well 
illustrated by the Phantasie Trio in C minor, 
of which the Grinke ensemble have recently 
made an exceptionally fine recording (Decca). 
Dating from 1908, this Trio is in the elegiac 
mood of so much of the composer’s music, 
while the fantasia form permits him to place 
his themes in lights that would be excluded from 
a stricter composition. The raison d’étre of this 
kind of work is as necessarily rooted in some 
kind of “literary’’ inspiration as Pohjola’s 
Daughter, the difference being merely one of a 
much greater degree of vagueness. All sorts of 
musicians should find these records worth 
attention ; listened to without prejudice, the 
opening theme alone, with its lovely modula- 
tions, can hardly fail to move. It is to be hoped 
that the composer’s death may encourage the 
recording companies to pay tribute to his 
memory by issuing more of his works, especially 
the very fine String Quartet in G minor. 

How soon Christmas is forgotten can be felt 
by listening to John McCormack’s latest disc : 
*‘ All thro’ the Night”? and “ See amid the 
Winter’s Snow ” (H.M.V.). Already these cosy 
old tunes come to us as from the pages of a 
Dickens novel—as remote from the angular 
harshness and dull anxiety of our days as 
Esther Summerson from an A.T. McCormack 
sings them with perfect blandness and one 
catches every word; but his voice seems to be 
becoming more and more nasal lately. 

EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST 


Week-end Catsigpestbiione 


No. 574 
Set by Winifred Harper 
I have noticed that Oscar Wilde has recently 
made an appearance as a Penguin. The usual 
prizes are offered for a piece of dialogue between 
Lady Bracknell, Lord Henry and Miss Prism 
on being offered to the masses in a paper book 
price sixpence (not more than 250 words). 


RuLEs— 

1. Envelopes 
number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, 
and should be addressed to COMPETITIONS, 
10 Great Turnstile, W.C.r. Solutions must reach 
the Editor by first post on Monday, Feb. roth. 

2. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves 
the right to print in part or as a whole any matter 
sent in, whether it be awarded a prize or not. MSS. 
cannot be returned. When no entries reach the 
required standard no prize will be awarded. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 571 
Set by L. V. Upward 


Obeying his doctor’s orders, an actor, about to 
play Shylock, visits a dentist. In the waiting- 
room he mentally rehearses his court speech, 
“IT have possessed . .. .” But the nearer of his 
ordeals upsets his memory; probe and drill, as 
it were, replace pig and cat as objects of repulsion. 
The usual prizes are offered for a revised version 
of the speech (not exceeding 24 lines) made under 
such circumstances. It should begin: “I have 
possessed you, doctor, of my symptoms.” 


Report by L. V. Upward 


This was an “escape” competition. It was a 





should be marked with the’ 








general invitation, accepted cheerfully enough by a 
gratifyingly large number of entrants, to forget 
Hitler and all his works for an hour or so. But a 
few representatives of that hardy breed whose con- 
tempt for palliatives seems to be beyond bounds, 
dragged in the war by -the scruff of its neck, and 
thereby put themselves out of the running, if a slight 
mixture of metaphors may be allowed for once. 

The great majority of competitors insisted firmly 
upon addressing their lines to the dental surgeon 
instead of the physician, and so, realising that I 
had not made my meaning clear, I accepted this. 
It Was a small point anyway. But I was, I think, 
justified in demanding a reasonably close parody, 
and here so many competitors fell down—even 
such veterans as R. S. Jaffray and Charles Furbank 
—that I had little difficulty in reducing the “ pos- 
sibles ” to a dozen. 

Gordon Simpson need not have apologised for his 
anachronisms, which were in the Shakespearean 
tradition ; but when he swore by his hole-y molar 
(nor was he the only one to make use of that dreadful 
oath) I must confess I shuddered. Beryl Nicholson 
and R. Maxwell were both good, but allowed their 
rhythm to fall to bits in places, and Miss Nicholson’s 
typewriter slipped up in the matter of spelling 
once or twice. A slight loss of rhythm also marred 
the otherwise excellent entry of Stock-Cross. 
J. N. Stoddart and Sir Robert Witt erred by putting 
their actors into the surgery instead of the waiting 
room, or so it seemed; but this appeared to be a 
temptation resisted with difficulty by most of those 
who addressed the dentist and not the doctor, 
which was scarcely surprising. B. J. V. L., after a 
poor start, improved steadily and finished full of 
running ; but she made her effort too late to catch 
up with the winners. 


There were four entries all sufficiently good to 
make the selection of the second prize-winner a 
hard task. Thomas Fry, I. R. I. S. and Harry 
Broadbent submitted work of a very high standard, 
but on the whole I think they must give way to 
C. F. Best, though I wish he had used some other 
word than “ yelpings.’’ First prize is for X. I do 
not care for his “‘ You see?” ; but I have no other 
criticism to offer. Judging by internal evidence 
only, I fancy we have seen this competitor’s work 
before over a longer signature. Anyhow, he must 
discard his anonymity now to the extent of supplying 
THE Néw STATESMAN AND NATION with his name 
and address—if he wishes to reap his reward. 





FIRST PRIZE 
I have possessed you, doctor, of my symptoms; 
How by the pangs of Hades am I torn 
To limits of endurance and beyond ; 
But when you ask me why I rather choose 
This weight upon the flesh than to receive 
Yon dentist’s treatment, I will answer that 
By saying, ’tis my humour: are you answer’d ? 
What if my guts are troubled with an ache ? 
Shall I be pleas’d to pay down good red gold 
To have it chang’d for sharper woe? You see? 
Some men there are that faint when forceps clink, 
And some that shudder when they spy a drill, 
And others, when the hing’d chair backward goes 
Cannot restrain their panic: such effects 
Excite compassion. See you why I balk? 
Why he, that loathes the healing forceps’ clink, 
And he, the artful, nerve-extracting drill, 
And he, the smooth chair’s swing ; are all, of course, 
Myself, yielding without a touch of shame 
To well-imagin’d fear? So, are you answer’d? 
No other reason have I, or can give 
More than this nameless, creeping dread I bear 
Of him, whose. very antechamber holds 
In sick suspense, the breath of present pain. X, 


SECOND PRIZE 
I have possessed you, doctor, of my symptoms 
And by our holy Sabbath have I sworn 
To have th’ offending members straight pluck’d out, 
If you deny me, let the danger light 
Upon your practice, and your ni profession. 
You'll ask me why I rather choosé to yield 
These ruin’d ivory castles, than to have 
Them stuffe’d with gold: why I’ll not answer that; 
But say it is my humour. Is it answered ? 
What if this frame be troubled with an ache, 
And I be pleased to give a dozen molars 
To have it cured ? What, are you answered yet ? 
Some men there are love not a questing probe ; 
Some that are mad when they behold a drill ; 
And others when the bit grinds i’ the head 
Cannot contain their yelpings. Now, for your answer 
As there is no firm reason to be rendered 
Why ke cannot.abide a questing probe ; 
Why he a sleek and softly-whirling drill ; 
Why he the fretting grind of steel on bone: 
So I can give no reason, nor I will not, 
More than a lodg’d hate and a certain loathing 
Of being drilled and welded, that I say 
“Out, out, damned poison’d ruins!” Are you 
answered ? C. F. Best 








WEEK-END CROSSWORD 17 


Set by V.-S. 


DOWN 9. What a plunger 
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1. Fortune for the the gentleman is! 
man who could (9) 


keep his wife in ee 
the cellars. (3) 10. Opinion. (5) 
an s? (5) her naked ? (5) 

3. God’s got to go 17. Lily wants us 








slow. (5) after all. (5) 

| 4. Some results of 58. pee. Sir 
ce sterilisation iN William’s gold 

} Germany. (3) 1 

stylo. (5) 

| 5. Horse-drench 

| “for Mussolini? (4 19 & 21. Organ- 

| &7) stop, popular- 

| 7. Swallow Ireland ™ake, parts ex 

_ in a mouthful, changed. (6) 

' Mussolini? (11) 21. See 19. 





LAST WEEK’S CROSSWORD 
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The last week’s winner is 


Dr. R. B. Latter, 369 Fulham Road, S.W.6. 


16. The boy’s get- 
ting on. (3) 

20. Put it back. (5) 
22 & 23. Danger 


ACROSS. 


1. On the side of 
the future foe of 


den for the week- 
end ? (3) 


13. Song of the 
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NN ce \souemLarns 
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Fascism ? (9) Shirt for Ascetic SISIEIN WIN 
’ : ? ? shared by many is 
See wide ca tancdtm, Spnmmend plo. aeRO CRM 
more. (3) > the donkey (6) IAIN) THE) D|LIAD) YIN 
ok 23. See 22. 
6. rev. No change are academicians 24. For shame! . Books to the value of Five Shillings may be 


in France. (9) 


15. According to 
nature, there’s 


nothing in it. (3) (9) 


for a shilling. (3) 
8. Supplement on 
The Horse. (5) 
12. Without a war- 
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something for us first delivery Wednesday following the date cf 


under the plate. 


chosen by the sender of the first correct solution 
Post solutions to arrive not later than 


issue, addressed to “‘ CROSSWORDS,” “ New 
wa AND Nation,” 10 Great Turnstile, 
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Company Meeting 
MARTINS BANK 
FULL SHARE IN WAR EFFORT 
RECORD DEPOSITS 
Mr. FREDERIC ALAN Bates, chairman, presiding at 


the 110th Annual General Meeting of Martins 
Bank Ltd. at Liverpool, Tuesday, January 28th, 











The main changes in the accounts are in the 
deposits, Treasury deposit receipts, investments, and 
advances. Advances have been much reduced, 
offsetting the return upon largely increased deposits. 
Profits have been affected by heavy wartime 
expenses and increased taxation, but, notwithstand- 
ing, we have been able to show a small increase. 
At £891,029, they are some £15,000 more. A 
dividend of 74 per cent. paid in July it is proposed 
to repeat as a final dividend, again making 15 per cent. 
for the year. £100,000 has been transferred to the 
staff pension fund, and in view of the difficult times 
ahead we have considered it prudent to place 
£150,000 to reserve for future contingencies. We 
have carried forward £347,772, being £17,023 more 
than last year. 

The bank’s liquid position is maintained. Cash 
in hand and at the Bank of England amounted to 
£14,317,000, that is 11.55 per cent. of our deposits, 
which at the record level of £123,313,000 are up by 
£12,893,000. Quick assets consisting of cash, 
money at call, balances with other banks, Treasury 
and other bills, and Treasury deposit receipts 
amount to £41,267,000, being 33.29 per cent. of our 
deposits. Further, the bank’s short term investments 
amount to £11,006,000. 

We are taking a full share in financing the 
country’s war requirements. Investments stand at 
£45,628,000, an increase of £11,456,000. This 
increase, with our holdings of Treasury bills and 
deposit receipts, represents \funds lent to the 
Government during last year. Our total holding of 
British Government securities, including Treasury 
bills and deposit receipts, is £53,173,000, a large 
percentage (actually 43 per cent.) of our deposits. 
In addition, a considerable part of our advances is 


given directly in connection with the production of 
war material. This is typical of what all the banks 
are doing in furtherance of the war effort. 

Advances show a decrease of £7,767,000, for 
reasons of which you are aware. The banks are 
eager to lend money, and are in a sound position to 
do so when the réfurn to peace enables them to 
resume their normal functions. 

My closing words will be in appreciation of our 
staff in discharging their duties in very trying 
circumstances. The arrangements made at the 
outset of the war with such care to meet casualties 
among our offices and to avoid interruption of 
banking service to the public have worked admirably. 
This reflects the greatest credit on executive officers 
and staff, clerical and manual, of ali ranks, but it will 
not be regarded as invidious if I make special 
mention of the lady members of the staff for the 
way they have devoted themselves to their duties, 
particularly in London and our other large centres 
which have suffered from bombardment. Our fire 
watchers and the staff who look after our premises 
have worked untiringly. I have recently visited a 
number of our branches in areas which have had to 
meet bombing attacks and am proud to say that 
everywhere I found the spirit of the staff excellent. 

We have now 607 members in the forces. We wish 
them a safe return, and promise them a warm 
welcome when they come back to their duties in 
the bank at the conclusion of a victorious peace. 

The report was adopted. 








PURELY PERSONAL 





LAPY WOULD TAKE IN 

GENTLEMAN, but gentleman 
has been taken in before, and prefers 
to choose his own Cigars. He buys 
King Six for genuine enjoyment. 
They’re 8d. each. 











_The Family Physician 





THE PAIN 


SIMPLY 
VANISHED 


That’s what many of my patients say to me, 
after taking the Phensic tablets I have 
prescribed for them. 

Nervous headache—backache—neuritis— 
neuralgia—rheumatic pains—they say Phensic 
seems to go right to the root of the pain 
and soothe it away. 

This power of Phensic to “ make the pain 
go” so-quickly is partly explained by the 
rapidity with which Phensic is absorbed into 
the blood and partly because four ingredients, 
not just one, make up the Phensic formula. 

These four ingredients work together to 
attain the desired results—and every one of 
them works better for working with the other 
three. Yes! It is a medical triumph. No 
one would deny it. 

A celebrated surgeon, concerned with 
relieving pain and weakness after operations, 
says he is profoundly convinced of the pain- 
killing, fever-reducing qualities of Phensic. 

However delicate you may be, Phensic 
will do you no harm. It does not harm the 
heart. It does not upset the stomach. It 
does not leave the patient depressed. 

Two tablets will bring you soothing comfort 
from jangled nerves. They will refresh and 
hearten you when you feel over-tired. Every 
chemist has Phensic brand. It will cost you 
34d, 7d, 1/5, 3/5 & 5/8 (Inc. Purchase Tax). 











SPECIALISED TRAINING 


ITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON ART SCHOOL 

124 Kennington Park Road, S.E.11. Classes Saturdays 

and Sundays, 10.30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Modelling and Painting 

from the Life ; Lettering and Ornamental Sculpture (including 

restoring). Fees nominal. Apply to the REGISTRAR at the 
above address. 


ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
(Approved Shelters). 

Complete Teachers’ Training for Girls in all Branches of 
Physical Education, Gymnastics, Games, Dancing, etc. 
Recognised training centre for London University Diploma 
in Physical ——— and Certificate of the Chartered Society 

of Massage and Medical Gymnastics. 
Secrerary, Anstey College, Erdington, Birmingham 








Apply : 








PERSONAL 


GERMAN Jewish refugee (girl, 21) seeks companions, own age, 
Colwyn Bay, Llandudno, area, Gen. interests. Box 8565. 








tuition evenings/week-ends, 
Mod. fees. Edgware 7364. 


ADY desires learn Norwegian : 
vicinity City or N.W. London. 





L/PY with home near Uxbridge would share part with 
another or would board lady or gentleman. Telephone, 
simple home comforts and privacy. Moderate. Box 8554. 





PRIGHT piano wanted. Would pay transport and main- 
tain good order free. WILLIAMS, 42 Well Walk, N.W.3. 





ERALD HOLTOM’S contemporary cotton prints, 

purchased by V. & A. Museum, mass-produced for 

export, sold at home at 2s. 11d. per yard by ALFRED WILSON, 
11 High Street, N.W.3. Hampstead 2218 (patterns posted). 





Spares s improved her so 
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ae frecuthe suit copied exactly in “‘ John Peel ’’ Cumber- 
weed, £5 5s. Od., tax extra. i gpeumes or mone 
refunded Tae free. REDMAYNE, 10 Wigton, Cumberland. 





STUDY AT HOME 
FOR A DEGREE 


—it helps to lighten 
the strain of war! , 


@ Too much thinking about the war is not good for 
anyone. Your mind needs an occasional rest, a change 
of occupation. Why not spend an hour or two every 
day in reading for a university degree? Quite apart 
from the wisdom of preparing yourself now for post- 
war developments, the reading involved will widen 
your outlook and, more important still, afford the 
necessary mental recreation. 


@ London University are open to all, with- 
out residence at the University. No matter where 
you are, or what you are doing, Wolsey Hall (founded 
in 1894) can prepare you by post for the necessary 
examinations. Matriculation (or, if you are over 23, the 
shorter Special Entrance), Intermediate, and Final. 


@ Wolsey Hall Posta! Courses for the above examina- 
tions are conducted by a staff of 56 University Graduates. 
These Courses comprise Notes, Test Pa » Model 
Answers, criticism of your work and so’ tion of all 
difficulties by your tutors. A Guarantee is given that, 
in the event of failure, tuition will be continued free. 
Fees may be spread over the period of the Course. 
7,000 Successes at London University Exams., 1925-39. 


@ WRITE FOR FREE GUIDE to Degrees (saying if 
your preference is for Arts, Science, Economics, Com- 
merce, Law or Theolo y) to C. D. Parker, M.A., 
LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept. VH98, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Proprietors: Diploma Correspondence College, Ltd. 














How to stop smoking. Quick, cheap, lasting, harmless, as 
grateful 1,000’s a Either sex. Write: CARLTON 
CHEMICALS, 251, Birming 





ACCOMMODATION 
To Let and Wanted 





MONOMARK your property. Permanent address. 4s. p.a. 
as. Patronised by Royalty. Write BM MONOr12, W.C.1. 





‘ACCORDING to A. S. Neill “ * Kingston i is ‘ right’ in every 
way.’’ Particulars from Secretary, Kingston, Edinburgh 9. 





HORT-STORY WRITING. There is a short cut to 
successful story-writing—the Regent way. Send for free 
et. REGENT INSTITUTE (191H), Palace Gate, W.8. 














CAR FOR SALE 


RMSTRONG-SIDDELEY 17. Long Saloon for sale. 
Perfect running order. Nearly new tyres. Ring Roberts, 
3216, or write, c/o this paper. 








HACKERAY HOTEL. Facing the 
Telephones ia all bedrooms. i‘rom 9s. 4./. per night. 


Sritish , Museum. 











AM tor BES ceed list (3d. iree) f 36 ‘NNS and 
f $035 EOPLE’S REF ESHMENT 
HOUSE. ‘ASSOCIATION, LT. 

P.R.H.A , Lt, 193 = Street, ‘7.1. 





OODY-BAY HOTEL, Parracombe, N. Devon. Quiet, 

aceful, safe area. H. & C. all rooms, spring mattresses, 

good food, farm produce, central heating, licensed. From 
3} guineas inclusive. Parracombe 64. 


LENHEIM, Bovey Tracey, S. Devon. Lovely 3 
B orchards. Central tees d and H. and C. in tee 


ITTLEWORTH, Sussex. Fortrie Guest House. Comfort. 
Breakfast in bed if desired. "Phone: 61. 














ACCOMMODATION—continued 


DINBURGH. Manor Hotel, 50 Manor Place. 
from 13s. 6d. per day. Reduction per week. Tel. : 





Terms 
228191. 


BELSIZE PARK. Unfurnished attractive large hall-floor 
room, every convenience, 175. Also artistic attics, 
7s. 6d. Shelter. 17 Lyndhurst Road, N.W.3. 


WISS COTTAGE. 
room, hall floor, every conv., service available. 
Others from 12s. 6d. 16 Belsize Square, N.W.3. 





Ham, 0430. 





Unfurn. very large attractive studio 
22s. 6d. 
Mai. 6185. 





To large, sunny rms. to let, separately or together. Elect. 
_ fires, cooker, c.h.w., fitted wardrobe, bookshelves. Call 
evenings, weck-end. MAuGER, 19 Lambolle Road, N.W.3. 


OCKINGHAM, Westward Ho! Devon. Quiet, comf. hse., 
peaceful sur. Mod. inc. terms. Muss Foti. Northam 183, 


YDE PARK. 82 Sussex Gardens, W.2. Ambass. 2941. 
Nr. Marble Arch, Padd. Fr. 15s. 6d. p.w. 5s. daily, bkft. 


PEACE and comfort for long or short stay. 
Fay K. Jones, Beck Allans, Grasmere. 


RESPITE AND RECREATION 

Make the most of your holidays this year by staying at 
Langdale Estate. Unique and varied accommodation amidst 
delightful surroundings. Furnished cottages, guest house and 
the new Pillar Hotel. Tennis and squash courts, swimming 

l, etc. Illustrated booklet on request. The Manager, 

dale Estate, Great Langdale, near Ambleside. Tel.: 

Grasmere 82. 


PERFECT PEACE. Vi-spring beds. Own produce. Mod, cony, 
14th c. manor farm. Upper Quinton, Stratford-on-Avon, 











Vegetarian diet, 
*Phone: 129. 











LIZABETH STREET, S.W.1. Professional woman, wish- 

ing to keep on pleasant house while sister abroad, offers 

accommodation to other woman working in London. Ring 
Sloane 1072 evenings. 





D'VAN rm., man or woman, sharing combined exp. Small rm., 
17s. 6d. ; "Ige., £1. Private hse. Communal kit. PRI. 0878. 





N: -S. Reader (man) offers share of furnished basement flat 
with private shelter (London, W.14) to couple or two 
ladies, one doing housekeeping. Expenses shared. Box 8577, 





XPECTANT mother, first baby April, requires 2-3 rms. or 
cottage within 50 miles London. Smitu, 15 Warwick 
Ave., Paddington, W.9. 








TO LET AND WANTED 


OR SALE. Detached four-roomed cottage, lovely surround- 
ings; # acre of garden. Price £170. GRANT WATSON, 
Old Saw Miils, Laity Water, Torrington. 


'O LET, till end of March: furnished cottage in S. Devon 

village ; 2 double bedrooms, 2 sitting-rooms, kitchen, 

bathroom with H. & C. 24 gns. a week. Apply :, HENDERSON, 
Oxford House, Risca, Mon. 


VSS house, about 10 rooms, wanted b 
Benevolent Society. Safe area, reasonable rent 
E.1.B.A., 6 Southampton Place, London, W.C.1. 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
By URBANUS 


ECONOMISING LABOUR IN THE CITY—-SUGGESTIONS 
TO MR. BEVIN—INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


No body of men could be more loyal than the 
blackcoats of the financial City. They will, 
therefore, have read Mr. Bevin’s speech last 
week with joy, for it seemed to promise them 
emancipation from their present dull routine 
and their enlistment in the national cause as 
munitioneers. Mr. Bevin’s system of industrial 
registration by age groups implied that workers 
will be called out of non-essential occupations 
for training in specific factories engaged on war 
work. How much of the City’s financial work 
is non-essential ? Banking is, of course, essen- 
tial, and the banks are undoubtedly training 
women to replace their men as fast as possible. 
But what of the Stock Exchange, the investment 
trusts, the discount companies and financial 
houses-? The existence of a market in securities 
is also essential, but surely Government specia'- 
ists (on New York lines) could easily do the 
work of jobbers in this period of market 
inactivity. And why should not stockbrokers 
have all their clerical work done by a central 
office, so that their male staff can be released 
for munitioneering? I understand that the 
Stock Exchange Committee considered a scheme 
prepared by their Share and Loan Department 
for the establishment of a clearing house which 
would do all the clerical work required by the 
transfer of securities. Why has nothing come 
of it? Mr. Bevin should look into this economy 
of City labour and see that it is carried out. 





Most stockbrokers, already maddened by the 








increasing number of Government forms which 
have to be filled up before any security deal is 
done, would undoubtedly welcome it. 


* * * 


And what of the discount companies, the 


‘financial houses and the investment trusts ? 


My predecessor, ‘‘ Cynicus,”’ suggested that the 
discount companies had already become para- 
sitic. There seems to be no good reason why 
they should exist by just taking up and passing 
on bills, except to exact a commission or levy 
which pays the salaries of their managements 
and staffs. The financial houses are, of course, 
redundant in a war which has no room for 
private capital enterprise. As for the invest- 
ment trusts, they have been parasitic for a very 
long time. The old management trusts have 
long ago given up being enterprising. They 
first sit on their securities, and the first charge 
on the dividends they. collect is, of course, 
directed to the salaries of directors, managers 
and staff. Occasionally they vary their invest- 
ments, but to-day their job is mainly to invest 
the money paid to them by the Treasury in the 
requisitioning of their Américan holdings. 
Indeed, their present financial strength largely 
depends upon the degree of wisdom their 
managers exercised when their foreign stocks 
were originally purchased, for most investment 
trusts were large investors in the United States 
and South America. But for all the ingenuity 
their directors show, the management of the 
funds of these old investment trusts might well 
be undertaken by a central office for the rest of 
this war and the individual staffs dispersed into 
the munition factories. And the same argument 





applies to the fixed trusts with even greater 
force, for their management is much more 
restricted by the terms of their constj- 
tution. Happily, these fixed trusts stopped 
the advertising of their sub-units in the face of 
the claims of the Government Savings cam- 
paign, except one which is even trying to attract 
buyers by offering sub-units “free of stamp 
duty and commission ”’ and free of the “‘ jobbers’ 
turn.” This is surely not the time to spend 
money or to waste labour in seeking to divert 
private funds into ordinary shares. Mr, 
Bevin’s department might well enforce an 
economy of labour in this financial field. 


* * * 


These remarks are not, of course, intended 
to be personal. I have great respect for the 
market judgment of investment trust managers, 
I would have thought that in view of many 
dividend deductions, and the requisitioning of 
a large proportion of their American holdings, 
the 1940 results of the management investment 
trusts would not be very cheerful, especially 
when the equity capital is highly geared. But 
I am agreeably surprised to find that out of the 
seven or eight reports already published only 
two had dividend cuts to be announced. In- 
vestment trust fortunes usually follow the 
ordinary share market with a lag, and if the 
latter is to decline, as I expect it to do if the war 
goes on into 1942, the outlook for investment 
trusts is not very promising. And in the first 
(but probably short-lived) boom in ordinary 
shares which will follow the conclusion of peace, 
the investor will surely make a bigger profit by 
holding a few leading industrial shares than he 
will by holding an investment trust stock. 











Balances in account with Subsidiary Banks .. 


Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund .. os 


Cash in hand and with the Bank of England 
Money at Call and Short Notice 
Bills Discounted . ; 


Treasury Deposit ‘Receipts 
Investments 


Advances :—Customers and other Accounts a 





WILLIAM 


General Managers: 


Acceptances and Endorsements, etc., for account of Customers .. 


BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 


EDWIN FISHER, Chairman. 
MACNAMARA GOODENOUGH, 
HUGH EXTON SEEBOHM, Vice-Chairman. 


A. W. Tuxe, W. O. STEVENSON, 





Statement of Accounts. 


31st December, 1940. 
LIABILITIES. 


Current, Deposit and other Accounts, including ove for Taxation - memmenen and woes of Profit - Loss... es ‘i 


ASSETS. 


Balances with other British Banks and Cheques in ‘course ¢ of collection 


ey in Subsidiary Banks (at cost, less amounts written off) — 

The British Linen Bank—£1,241,044 12s. 6d. S 

Other Banks-~(including fully paid Shares and 500,000 “ B ” Shares of £5 each, $1, per Share paid up, in in Barclays Bank (Dominion 
Colonial and Overseas) and 1,000,000 Shares of £1 each, 5s. m Share mae up, in ae Bank oe a : 


tock... 


Balances in account with Subsidiary Banks 


Liability of Customers for Acceptances and Endorsements, etc. .. 
Bank Premises and Adjoining Properties (at cost, less amounts written off) 





Head Office: 54, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Deputy Chairman. 


N. S. Jones. 





195,911,107 
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Company Meeting 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 





MR. EDWIN FISHER’S ADDRESS 


Tue Forty-sixth Ordinary General Meeting of 
Barclays Bank Limited was held on Monday, 
January 27, at the Head Office of the Bank, 54, 
Lombard Street, London, E.C. 

Mr. Edwin Fisher (the Chairman) presided. 

In his address the Chairman said, in part : Through 
the death of Mr. Herbert Leslie Melville Tritton, 
which occurred recently, a link with one of the great 
banking families so closely identified with this bank 
was broken. Like his father before him, he de- 
yoted his working life to service with Barclays Bank, 
and his intimate knowledge of the business and his 
wide interests, which extended to the countryside 
as well as to the City, made him an invaluable 
member of the board, 

The balance-sheet of the bank for December 31st, 
1940, reflects the incorporation in our figures of 
those of the Union Bank of Manchester Limited, 
which was amalgamated with this bank as from 
January Ist, 1940. Our reserve fund has been 
increased to £11,250,000, by bringing in the reserve 
fund of £500,000 of the Union Bank of Manchester 
Limited, and on the other side of the balance-sheet 
the amount representing our shareholding in that 
bank now no longer appears. 

The total of our current, deposit, and other 
accounts has risen to the record figure of 
£546,914,676, against £461,376,448 at the close 
of 1939. 

STRONG LIQUID POSITION 

The manner in which our funds are employed 
is shown on the assets side of the balance-sheet. 
As the shareholders will see, our position is very 
liquid, due to the short-term finance we are pro- 
viding for the Government. Apart from cash in 
hand and with the Bank of England and balances 
with other British banks and cheques in course of 
collection, which show increases compared with a 
year ago, the remainder of the specially liquid assets 
represents very largely money advanced, directly 
or indirectly, to the Government, i.e., money at 
call and short notice, which consists to a large 
extent of loans to the money market, mainly against 
Treasury Bills ; bills discounted, which are almost 
entirely Treasury Bills; and Treasury Deposit 
Receipts, a new form of short-term security appear- 
ing in our balance-sheet for the first time. The total 
of these five items amounts to no less than 44 per 
cent. of our current, deposit, and other accounts. 

This abnormally high ratio, which reflects the 
conditions prevailing as a result of the war, means 
that a larger proportion of our funds than usual is 
being employed in the less remunerative of banking 
assets. The Treasury Deposit Receipts, which I 
have mentioned and of which we hold £68,000,000, 
are issued to the London Clearing Banks and the 
Scottish Banks against loans to the Government. 
They are six months’ maturities, the current rate 
of interest being 1} per cent. per annum. 


INVESTMENTS 

Amongst our other assets, the total of our invest- 
ments, excluding those in subsidiary banks, amounted 
at the end of December last to £121,474,855 ; and 
showed an increase of £22,634,026 compared with 
the close of 1939. This rise is entirely accounted 
for by an increase in British Government securities, 
our holding of which amounted to £113,491,466 
at the date of our balance-sheet. In support of 
the war effort, we have invested largely in the new 
issues of Government loans, and, as the shareholders 
are no doubt aware, we have given considerable 
support to the War Weapons Weeks held in many 
parts of the country by subscribing locally for 
National War Bonds. 
. The extent to which the banks are directly assisting 
in the provision of war finance is not always appre- 
ciated by the public. Apart from the considerable 
sums we are lending to customers of the bank for 
financing war contracts, we have, as I have already 
Mentioned, greatly increased the amounts which, 
in one form or another, we are lending to the Govern- 
ment. To give an-illustration, while our deposits 
have risen since the beginning of the war by 
£118,000,000, our combined holdings of British 
Government securities, Treasury Bills, and the new 
Treasury Deposit Receipts, have increased by 
£106,000,000. 


NEED OF GREATER INDIVIDUAL 
EFFORT 

Nevertheless, it cannot be too widely understood 
that the successful financing of the war and the 
avoidance of inflation can only be secured if each 
individual in the country will play his part and save 
all he can for investment in Government loans, even 
to the point of sacrifice. No better security is to 
be obtained ; and the investor, by practising rigid 
self-denial, is helping to safeguard his future in the 
broadest and truest sense. The work of the Savings 
Committees has attained a notable success. It is 
no mean achievement to have raised from the sale of 
National Savings Certificates and Three per Cent. 
Defence Bonds a sum of £407,000,000 in just over 
a year, and, in addition, to have secured an increase 
of £121,000,000 in the sums deposited in the Post 
Office and the Trustee Savings Banks. Moreover, 
£300,000,000 has been subscribed for an issue 
of Three per Cent. War Loan, 1955-59, and 
£441,000,000 for Two-and-a-Half per Cent. National 
War Bonds, 1945-47, while £25,000,000 has been 
lent to the Government free of interest. These 
results, however, must only spur the community 
to even greater efforts, for, gratifying as they have 
been, the needs of the country call for more and still 
more saving. 


NATIONAL SAVING : 


ADVANCES 

The total of our advances has declined to 
£197,283,706, against {200,847,108 12 months 
earlier and, as our figures now include the advances 
of the Union Bank of Manchester Limited, the 
diminution is even more pronounced. In view of 
the great industrial activity, this fall may be sur- 
prising to many, although it has to be borne in mind 
that, while some trades and businesses have become 
more active by reason of the war, others have been 
adversely affected, and it is natural that, in existing 
circumstances, many borrowers should desire to 
reduce their obligations as far as possible. More- 
Over, in transactions where the Government is a 
buyer, there may have been less need to depend 
on bank loans as a means of providing finance, while 
the control exercised over markets and prices and 
the reduction in the stocks of commodities held by 
individual traders and manufacturers have lessened 
the demand for accommodation. The shareholders 
may feel confident that the bank is doing all it can 
to ensure that the credit resources it commands are 
employed to the best advantage of the country, and 
we are taking every opportunity, in line with the 
policy of the Government, to give all assistance in 
our power, consonant with sound banking practice, 
to those engaged in work of national importance. 

AGRICULTURE 

The industry of agriculture has quite properly 
come into greater prominence as a result of the war, 
and the position of farmers has been improved 
through the steps taken by the Government to afford 
them increased security and more staple conditions 
than in the past. 

The bank values its farming connections, and has 
always endeavoured to see that its farmer customers 
should receive the accommodation which their 
position justifies. There will, of course, be cases, 
which would be quite exceptional, where it would 
not be wise, even in present circumstances, for a 
bank to grant accommodation; but the bank is 
fully conscious of its duty to see that the Govern- 
ment’s policy of increasing home food production 
is not retarded by any failure on its part to provide 
banking credit where it can properly be given. 


Net PROFIT 

The net profit for the year ended December 31st 
last, after payment of all charges and after making 
provision for all bad and doubtful debts and for con- 
tingencies, amounted to £1,525,665 16s. od., which 
is a reduction of £259,214 8s. 5d. compared with the 
figure for 1939. This fall was not unexpected in 
view of prevailing conditions. The total of our 
advances, as I have already mentioned, has declined, 
and, in addition, we have suffered a higher rate of 
taxation and have had to meet increased expenditure, 
and these factors are responsible in the main for 
the lower figure of profit which we were able to 
show. The sum of £568,726 15s. od. (including 
£38,145 2s. 8d. profit unappropriated by the Union 


Bank of Manchester Limited) was brought forward 
from December 31st, 1939, making a total to be dealt 
with of £2,094,392 11s. od. As will be seen from 
the report, the directors have allocated from the 
profit for the year £150,000 to contingency account 
and {£200,000 to reduction of premises account, 
and I feel confident that the shareholders will 
approve these appropriations. Our premises ac- 
count has been increased during the year by the 
inclusion in our figures of the premises of the Union 
Bank of Manchester Limited. 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 

Interim dividends at the rates of § per cent. on 
the “A” shares and 7 per cent. on the “B” and 
““C” shares, less income-tax in each case, were 
paid on August 8th last, amounting to £598,844 
2s. 9d. The directors now recommend the pay- 
ment of final dividends of 5 per cent., making 10 
per cent. for the year, on the “A” shares, and 7 
per cent., making 14 per cent. for the year, on the 
*“B” and “C” shares, less income-tax, involving 
a sum of £598,844 2s. 9d., and leaving a balance of 
£546,704 5s. 6d. to be carried forward. 

In arriving at their decision to recommend the 
maintenance of the dividends at the same rates as 
for the preceding year, the directors have not been 
unmindful of the difficulties under which business 
has to be conducted, the extra expense that has to 
be met, and the uncertainties that are inevitable 
in war-time. They have been fortified in their 
decision, however, by the ability of the bank to make 
adequate provision for contingencies out of the 
profit for the year and by the policy of prudence 
adopted in the past. 


WAR-TIME EXPERIENCE 

The shareholders will recall that last year I 
referred to the internal arrangements we had seen 
fit to make in the bank as war-time measures, and, 
in particular, to the system of duplication of records 
which had been instituted so as to ensure that our 
services could be carried on in all circumstances. 
In making these arrangements, we have received 
much assistance from the neighbouring branches 
of other banks, and we are grateful to them for the 
spirit of helpfulness and cooperation which was 
so readily forthcoming. 

The experience of enemy bombing since August 
last has tested and shown the wisdom of our plan of 
preparedness. In dealing with our special problems, 
the staff have invariably shown great resource and 
initiative, and the success of their efforts to maintain 
banking services whenever they have been threatened 
reflects the greatest credit upon them, as well as 
upon those members of our head office staff, who 
evolved our own scheme, which has made possible 
such rapid reconstruction of accounts. A valuable 
contribution to the maintenance of an efficient 
banking organisation in these times was made by 
the chief executive officers of the London Clearing 
Banks who have devised many measures to meet the 
emergencies which arise as a result of the war. 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS 

The occupation of the Channel Islands by the 
enemy created further problems for the bank, as 
we have branches in Jersey and Guernsey. Our 
duplicate record system again justified itself, and 
those of our customers who left the Islands have been 
able to continue their accounts with a branch of 
the bank on the mainland. 


ITALIAN AND FRENCH SUBSIDIARIES 

One effect of the war is that we have been com- 
pletely cut off from our Italian bank in Rome, and 
from the branches of another subsidiary institution, 
Barclays Bank (France) Limited. Shareholders will 
be glad to know that when the control of these banks 
passed from us the position of both concerns was 
one of extreme liquidity and was thoroughly sound. 


TRIBUTE TO PERMANENT AND TEMPORARY STAFF 

The number of those on the permanent staff who, 
on December 31st last, were absent from the bank 
on full-time war service was 3,787. The gaps in our 
ranks have been made good in various ways. A 
number of pensioners have returned to help us, 
and, in certain cases, men who had completed their 
service on reaching the age of 60 and were about 
to retire have been invited to stay in the service of 
the bank for the time being. I would take this 
opportunity of thanking, on behalf of the board and 
of the shareholders, all our staff, both permanent 
and temporary, for the example which they have 
shown, and for the unsparing efforts which they 
have given so freely to the bank. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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LL ADVERTISEMENTS are accepted subject 
to the management’s approval and right to amend 
or to refuse any advertisement whether paid for or not. 








' ‘ LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


ET HICAL CHURCH, Queensway, Bayswater, W.2. Morn- 
= ae Service only. February 2nd, at 11.30. H. J. BLACK- 
AM: 7 


OUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway Hall, Red 

Lion Square, Holborn. Sunday, February 2nd, at 11 a.m. 

PROFESSOR G. W. KEETON, M.A., LL.D.: “ Japan’s 
New Orver.’”’ Admission free. 





* REVOLUTION IN EvuROPE. 














EXHIBITION 
NEW YEAR EXHIBITION 


Pictures by Living British Artists 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, 
Leicester Square. 10-5 








SCHOOLS AND EDUCATIONAL 





INEWOOD, Crowborough, is now at The Fir Hill, Colan,” 


, St. Columb, Cornwall. Home school for boys and girls 
3 to og where environment, diet, psychology and teaching 
methods still maintain health and happiness. 

STRACHAN. 


BROOKLANDS, Crowborough 299. Pre-prep. and Nursery 
School. All-year-round home. Sound early education and 
training. Good health 


JHOMER SCHOOL, IPSDEN, OXON... Safe Area. 
20 Boarders, 20 Day children. Boys and girls 5-12 years. 
All subs. Froebel methods. Qualified staff. Country life. Riding. 


St. Mawgan 279. 





record. Excellent air-raid precautions. 








JC ILQUHANITY HOUSE, Castle Douglas, Kirkcudbright- 
shire. The school in Scotland for young citizens of the 
New Europe. 


EALTHY DARTMOOR. St. George’s Co-ed: Children’s 








House, Harpenden, has evacuated to BELSTONE, 
Nr. Okehampton. A few vacancies, ages 2 to 10. Ideal sur- 
roundings, Outdoor activities. Music a speciality, Apply : 
Miss D. 1. Matuews, Tel. : Sticklepath 43. 
NV ONKTON WYLD SCHOOL, Nr. CHARMOUTH, 
DORSET. A new school for boys and girls, 3-18 years, 


Secluded position. Own farm produce. Principals: ELsanor 
Ursan, M.A., HumpHrey Swincier, M.A. Write to the 
Secretary for prospectus. 


ELTANE SCHOOL, Shaw Hill, Melksham, Wilts. Boys 
and girls from five to eighteen years. Good academic 
standards, Undisturbed district. 








ONG DENE SCHOOL, The Manor House, Stoke Park, 
Bucks. Co-educational, from 4 to 19. A safe, a 


perfect, place for children, Lake in . Facilities include 
sound-film projector, pottery, weaving, printing. F reform 
diet. Keenly alive specialist staff. E ster: JOHN 


Guinness, B.A. (Oxon.). 


Matroan's GREEN, Gerrard’s Cross. Head Mistress : 
Miss Cuampers, M.A. Aim—to develop character and 

intellect, respect individuality and encourage initiative. Pre- 

paration for Universities, professions. 15 acres grounds. 








BUNCE COURT SCHOOL, now Trench Hall, WEM, Salop. 
Tel.: Wem 172. Principal: ANNA EssINGgr, M.A. 





HE BYRON HOUSE SCHOOL, The Orchard, CAM- 

BRIDGE. Recognised by Board of Education. Boarding 

Fa Day School for boys and girls aged 3-13 years. Apply 
RINCIPAL. 





YESNINGTON HALL, via Lancaster. 

quiet area; experienced Pens 
Chairman Advisory Council: Prof. John Macmurray. 
master: Kenneth C. Barnes, B.Sc. 


Boys and Girls ; 
moderate fees. 
Head- 





T. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH. .A 

thorough education for boys and girls to 19 years in an 

open-air atmosphere of ordered freedom. Principals: H. Lyn 
Harais, M.A., LL.B.; Mrs. Lyn Harris, M.A, 





St . MARY’S SCHOOL, Wedderburn Road, Hampstead, now 

at Yarkhill Court, nr. Hereford (Te!.: Tarrington 233). 
Boys and girls, 4-16. Emphasis on languages. Special teaching 
methods. Modern dietary. Mars. E. Paur, Ph.D. 





COTLAND. Beverley Nursery School, Aberfoyle. A few 

vacancies for children 2 to 9 years in progressive atmo- 

sphere, special attention to diet and health, music and art, 
Particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 





ANE COURT, WHATCOMBE, nr. BLANDFORD. 
PREP. SCHOOL for BOYS—evacuated from Surrey. 

Six miles from anywheré in heart of Dorset. Modern ideas. 
Good food. No Prep. Sensible discipline. Reasonable fees, 





HE FROEBEL PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Little 

Gaddesden, Herts. Sound modern education for boys 

and girls from 5 to 14 ~. old. Inclusive boarding fee. 
Headmistress: Muss O. B, PrigstMAn, B.A., N.F.U. 





iN APSTONE HOME SCHOOL, Lustleigh, Devon. Safe 

area, two houses, sooft. above sea level. Entire care 
taken of children from 2 upwards. 
baking, farm and garden produce. 


Term or holidays. Home- 


Write Prospectus 





UIET Area. Cornwall. Hollington Park School for Girls, 

< St. Leonards-on-Sea, at The Bay Hotel, St. Ives. Recog- 

nised by Board of Education, ages 8 to 18, boarders only; 

100% School Certificate successes. All games. Graduate 
staff. Parents accommodated. Open holidays. 





VACANCIES for children 7-10 needing home care and 
education. Resident governess. Four acres and wood- 
land. Health first consideration and freedom in happy home 
with own children. Home farm produce ; food reform ; pets, 
riding ; no sirens. JANKE, Quince, Bishops Nympton, N. Devon. 


QOAKLEA, Buckhurst Hill (recog. B. of E.), now at NESS 
STRANGE, Nr. Shrewsbury, very safe area. Girls 
Oxford Exam. Cenire. 





7 to 19. P.N.E.U. programmes. 
Principal: Beatrice GARDENER. 


ELIZABETH © 


] (a) Earning While Learning. 








Short Story 
Writi 
riting 
If you are interested in short story 
writing asa profitable and fascinating 


hobby, you should not fail to get a 
copy of ‘‘ How to Succeed as a Writer.” 


This booklet gives details of the 
highly successful Regent courses, which 
are conducted. by Mr. Harold Herd, 
well-known London editor arid author. 


Among the subjects covered by the 
booklet are : 
(a) The New Writer’s Chance. 
(b) Openings for the Short Story 
Writer. 
(c) The Regent Plot Finder. 


(e) The Ideal Hobby in War-Time. 
(f) The Recommended Courses. 

(g) A Notable Record of Success. 
(h) What Students Say. 


A SPECIAL OFFER 
to New Writers 


Send 6d. in stamps for a full-size specimen 
lesson of the Short Story Course and a copy 
of ‘‘ How to Succeed as a Writer ’—without 
obligation THE REGENT INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 191IKX), Regent House, Palace Gate, 
London, W.8. 


























SCHOOLS—continued 


(CHILDREN'S Happy Home. 2-11. Nursery. School and 
Homecrafts. 2}-3 gns. 3 acres secluded garden. MERRILEAS, 
Grove Lane, Chalfont St. Peter. Tel. Gerrards Cross 2623. 


ATHEMATICS coaching for Matric., R.A.F. corresp, 
J. B. Rustomyze, 2 Carlingford Road, N.W.3. Ham. 0210. 


ONLY. BOOK AUTHORISED BY H.M.C. PUBLIC AND 

PREPARATORY SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK. 
Official book of Headmasters’ Conference and Association of 
Preparatory Schools, Consult re Schools. Careers, etc. 10s. 6d. 
net. Deane & Sons, 31 Museum Street, W.C.1. 




















SCHOLARSHIPS 


TRAINING OF SOCIAL WORKERS FOR MENTAL 
HEALTH SERVICES : 
London School of Economics and Political Science 
(University of London) 
Session 1941-42 

Applications are invited from trained social workers for 
scholarships of varying amounts up to £200 for a one-session 
course of training for the Mental Health Services. The Course 
starts in October, 1941. 

At least eight candidates will be selected. They must be 
between the ages of 22 and 35, and must hold a Social Science 
Certificate or a degree appropriate to social work. Preference 
will be given to those who are over the age of 24, and who 
have been employed as social workers since training. They 
must also be Willing and eligible to take uP appropriate employ- 





February 1, 1941 


‘APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 
COUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING Of 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
SERVICE OF YOUTH. 

Applications are invited for the appointment of Youth 
Officer: The duties will be mainly concerned with the develop. 
ment of the Service of Youth movement as outlined in Board of 
Education Circulars. 1485 and 1516. Previous experience of 
Club or social work among adolescents is an essential. A hi 
standard of general education and outstanding proficiency jn 
some form. of recreative or physical activity will be expected, 
Administrative ability, know edge of local government and of 
youth organisations, and experience as a public speaker are 
further desirable qualifications. Normal age limits 35-45, 
Salary scale £400-£20~£600. In fixing the commencing 
salary allowance may be made for outstanding qualifications 
and/or experience. The post is superannuable, 

Forms of application and particulars of the duties and con- 
ditions of appointment may be obtained from the Epucatioy 
Orricer, County Hall, Wakefield. Last date for the receipt of 
applications, roth February, 1941. 








[NTERESTING social and domestic got in progressive 
Youth Centre in London. Write Box 8537. 





EACHER, young, lively, school for backward children, recep, 
area. ParinciPaL, Scotscraig, East Linton, East Lothian, 





WOMAN Graduate running small farm wants help house; 
two small children. Leftish, progressive views would be 
EritH, Rockels, Elmdon, 


congenial. affron Walden, Essex, 





CHOOL in safe district requires experienced cook, also 
handyman-gardener and domestic helper. Married 
couple with child might suit. Box 8569. 





XPERIENCED shorthand typist sequin’ for Trade Union 
Office in Central London. Duplicating, filing, general 
office duties. Advancement according to capabilities. Box 8558. 





APABLE lady assistant wanted for retail radio and electrical 
business. Write, stating age, experience (if any) and 
salary required. Drazin, Ltp., 59 Heath Street, N.W.3. 


WANTED. Lady help. Good cook. Small modern house. 
Two in family. Rural district. Foreign refugee 
welcomed. Bul Lows, 25 Hardwick Road, Streetly, Staffordshire. 








HEERFUL edu. woman to share comf. country home near 
Dunmow. Mainly to teach boy aged 9. Reasonable salary. 
*Phone Terminus 2984 (Mon./Tues. after 5 p.m.) or Box 8572. 





OUNG woman, unconventional, progressive, seeks post 
with scope for personality. Carr, University, Sheffield. 





OUNG man wishes to be nurse-valet to invalid gentleman 
or youth. Vegetarian preferred. Excellent ref. Box 8566. 


YOUNG Christian Pacifist couple (artist and author). Uniy. 
educ., much travelled, urgently seek' paid intelligent work. 

(Art, Classics, Sciences), social, domestic, nursery, 
Tiving exp. GarRaD, Fieldhead, Langho, Blackburn. 





Teachin 
typing, 








TYPEWRITING, LITERARY, &c. 


NTELLIGENT Typing on good paper. Lit., Tech., 
Med., French. Keen prices. Lee, Old House, Welwyn, Herts. 


ESTABLISHED 1923—JOHN GRAY’S TYPING AND 
LITERARY SERVICE. Used by Douglas Goldring, 
Rhys Davies, Ethel Mannin, Godfrey Winn, etc., etc. Revision 
and Advice by Established Author. Moderate Charges. Now 
at Altar Cottage, Crowhurst, Lingfield, Surrey. 











YPING ; testimonials, etc., or other sec. work undertaken. 
Terms moderate. RutTH Wess, Pastures, Repton, Derby. 





"THESES, novels, plays, etc., expertly typed. PeGGy Sutton, 
The Hope Inn, Franklin Place, Chichester, Sussex. 


UPLICATING, TYPEWRITING, SHORTHAND by 

experts. METROPOLITAN TYPEWRITING AND ReporTING 

Orrices. Emergency Address; 2 Glenhurst Avenue, London, 
N.W.5. SPEEDWELL 2820 and CHA. 7839. 


RITE FOR PROFIT. Send for free booklet. 
Institute (Dept. 191A), Palace Gate, W.8. 


OUR SURPLUS REVIEW COPIES, and any other 
Books Bought for Cash. L. SIMMONDS, 184 FLEET 
STREET, E.C.4. (Holborn $440.) 








REGENT 








EVIEW COPIES always wanted. Very Best Cash Prices 

for these, or any Modern Books, including Foreign. 

Libraries bought. INTERNATIONAL Book SuHop, 52 Charing 
Cross Road. (Tem. Bar 2315.) 





RESTAURANT 





ment, after training, in any part of the United Kingd 

The scholarships are granted for the purpose of preparing 
students for psychiatric social work in Child Guidance Clinics, 
Mental Hospitals and Associations for Mental Welfare. The 
training has been specially adapted to wartime services, such 
as work with evacuated children. 

Applications for scholarships must be received not later than 
April 1st, 1941. 

Further particulars may be obtained from : 

The Secretary, London School of Economics, 
The Hostel, Peterhouse, 
mbridge. 
Letters should be clearly marked “‘ Mental Health Course.” 


ONE Scholarship of £100, four of £50. 
Six exhibitions of £30, one “‘ Empire Scholarship ”’ of £30. 

Classics, Mathematics, and Special Subjects. 

Examination, June 2nd. 

Inclusive fees: Boarders £140. Particulars from 

HEADMASTER, BLUNDELLS SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 


"THE MOUNT SCHOOL, YORK.—ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

Ten entrance oe of £50 to £60 a year (4 reserved for 

members of the Society of Friends) are offered to girls aged 12 

to 16. Exam. February. Particulars from the HEADMISTREss. 


aa ACKWORTH SCHOOL, NR. PONTEFRACT 


oe 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
Two Entrance Scholarships of £50 a year, and two of £30 
a year, each tenable for four yearsy are offered to boys and girls 
who are not Members of the Society of Friends. 
Full particulars and entry forms may be obtained from the 
Bursar, Ackworth School, Nr. Pontefract, to whom the latter 
should be returned on or before February 2oth, 1941. 




















YREEK RESFAURANT. The White Tower, 1 Percy 
St., W.1. Mus. 2187. Luncw & DINNzx—Dolmades, 
Shashliks (charcoal grill). 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT RATES 


2s. 3d. per line (or part line) per insertion. Minimum 
2lines, Aline averages 8 words. BOX NUMBERS. 
Add 1s. Classified advertisements cannot be inserted 
UNLESS PREPAID. If in doubt about the amount 
cend nearest calculation and it will be adjusted. 
Under present conditions insertion cannot bs 
uaranteed. om, should arrive not later than 
IRST POST TUESDAY = Earlizr wit! help ta 
ensur2 wisertton. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


A Postal Subscription, post fres, to any address in the 
world costs: One year, 32s. 64. Six moaths, 16s. 34. 
‘Three months, 8s. 6d. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Changes of address for subscription copies should reach 
this office not later than first post PUESDAY morning, 


NEW STATESMAN & NATION 
1o Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 








Eatered as second-class Mail Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1923. 


Printed in Great Britain_for the Proprietors by the Cornwall Press Ltd.. Paris 


Garden, Stamford Strect, London, §.E.1; Published Weekly at 10 Great Turnstile. High Molborn, London, W.C 
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